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States’ Rights and Education 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE” 


& Americans have traditionally 

had the comfortable feeling that 
education is above and beyond politics, 
but we can no longer escape the clear 
fact that education keeps pushing itself 
insistently and uncomfortably into the 
center of public attention. It is now in 
the middle of politics as it has never been 
before. 

This fact should not be startling to 
those who have kept abreast of devel- 
opments in American life and education 
during the postwar period, but the un- 
certainty, confusion, and controversy 
surrounding education have been high- 
lighted in recent months and they prom- 
ise to be in the center of the stage in 
the months ahead. 

* Professor Butts is also head of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Philosophical Foundations 
at Teachers College, chairman of the Faculty 
Section on Higher Education, and chairman of 


the All-College Committee on International 
Education. 


In July, 1956, the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill was defeated in the House of 
Representatives after a complicated par- 
liamentary debate in which segregation, 
civil rights, religion, and the private- 
school issue were all mixed up with par- 
tisan politics and economy drives. 

The Supreme Court recessed for the 
summer under bitter attack for infring- 
ing on states’ rights in its decisions on 
desegregation in schools and on sedition 
procedures in the states. Manifestoes by 
Southern Senators and Representatives 
called for curbs on the Supreme Court, 
maintenance of segregated schools, and 
opposition to civil-rights legislation. The 
Administration's civil-rights bill died in 
the closing week of Congress, to the evi- 
dent relief of some members of both 

arties. 

On the other hand, civil-rights groups 
hammered away at both parties with de- 
mands for stronger civil-rights planks in 
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their platforms for the campaign—and 
education was their chief concern. 

The Democratic nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President criticized the 
Fisenhower Administration for a weak 
stand on desegregation in the schools and 
supported the Supreme Court's decision, 
but the Southern delegations at both con- 
ventions tried to soften the civil-rights 
pledges, and with some success. 

In the course of the political campaign 
cach presidential candidate tried to fasten 
upon the other party responsibility for 
killing Federal aid in the previous session 
of Congress. Both candidates dealt with 
education as an issue of high priority in 
their domestic programs. With the open- 
ing of the new session of Congress in 
January, education is bound to reappear 
upon the national political stage w ith re- 
newed intensity. 

To make matters worse, our domestic 
record of confusion and uncertainty is 
now a matter of international concern. 
Some months ago, when a prominent 


Soviet educator challenged the United 
States to a competition in the field of 


education, The New York Times re- 
ported that there was no United States 
response to the Soviet suggestion. 

At a time when America’s status in 
the world may well depend on our edu- 

cational, cultural, and economic policies 
as well as our military and diplomatic re- 
lations with other countries, it behooves 
the American people to become very 
clear about public decisions in education 
and politics. Moreover, what we decide 
in the near future may determine for 
years to come the fate of the American 
public school system and, indeed, the na- 
ture of American society itself. 

With the world’s eyes on us, we face 
these four inflammatory educational is- 
sues: desegregation in the public schools, 
the relation of private and public schools, 


the role of religion in education, and 
Federal aid to education. My main point 
is that these four issues are interlocked 
and must be viewed as parts of a single 
problem. What we decide regarding one 
will have serious repercussions for the 
others. Together, these four bitterly 
fought issues add up to one of the central 
political questions of our time: What 
are the rights of the states with respect 
to education? Unless we answer this 
question definitely and conse ientiously, 
in accordance with the best of our tradi- 
tions, we will only contribute to the 
confusion and uncertainty. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
SEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS 
Racial segregation in American schools 

dates from a time when some states pro- 
hibited the instruction of Negroes or re- 
quired that they be taught in separate 
schools. An early challenge to separate 
schools for Negro and white children 
arose when the case of Roberts vs. City 
of Boston came up in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in 1849. Charles Sum- 
ner argued that separate schools for Ne- 
groes violated the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution’s declaration that all men are born 
free and equal and have certain natural, 
essential, and unalienable rights. The 
court, however, decided that the races 
should be segregated and that schools 
could be separate yet equal. 

[his “separate but equal” doctrine was 
later affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson in 
1896. During the past twenty years the 
Supreme Court, applyi ing the Fourteenth 
Amendment, has required several states 
to provide equal facilities for Negroes in 
institutions of higher education, but in 
doing so the Court did not disturb the 
basic doctrine. 

Finally, in 1954, when the Supreme 
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Court faced squarely the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, it just as squarely re- 
jected it on the grounds that separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal and deprive Negro children of 
equal educational opportunity. Segre- 
gated school systems were thus declared 
unconstitutional under the injunction 
that no state could deny to any person 
the equal protection of the law guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This means that Federal authority can 
limit the powers of the states over educa- 
tion when the principle of equality is in- 
volved. 

Now, several of the Southern states 
are trying desperately to find ways to 
avoid or nullify the Supreme Court's 
ruling. Some states have started proce- 
dures to abolish their public school sys- 
tems, to create private corporations that 
may continue segregation, and to give 
public funds to these corporations to 
carry out their purposes. The idea of 
a free private-school system has thus been 
designed to replace the American tradi- 
tion of a free public-school system. 

In 1956 Virginia, for example, amended 
its Constitution so that local school dis- 
tricts might decide for themselves what 
to do about segregation. If a district 
wished to abolish its public schools, 
could do so, and the state would pay the 
tuition of all children to attend private 
and segregated schools. If, on the other 
hand, a district wanted to maintain de- 
segregated public schools, it could do so, 
but those parents who wished to receive 
state funds to aid their children to attend 
private, segregated schools were entitled 
to them. 

It is interesting to note what was in- 
volved in the court case which led to the 
amendment of Virginia’s Constitution. 
In November, 1955, the Supreme Court 
of Virginia, in Almond v. Day, ruled 


that under Virginia’s Constitution as it 
then stood, the state could not pay tul- 
tion or maintenance grants for children 
to attend private schools. 

Here was a case brought on by the 
private-school issue. Most of the winning 
argument rested on a historical analysis 
of the religious and church-state issue. 
The real but unstated purpose, however, 
was to avoid desegregation, and the 
question of Federal aid was in the back- 
ground, This illustrates precisely my 
main thesis: that all four of these educa- 
tional issues are now closely interrelated 
and must be considered as part of one 
problem. 

If we permit the use of public funds 
to establish free private schools to main- 
tain segregation, we will destroy our 
ideal of a genuinely free and equal sys- 
tem of common schools open freely and 
equally to all children, irrespective of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. The 
common, or public school, has been part 
of the American tradition for the past 
one hundred years. If we try to main- 
tain the separation of children according 
to race, by dividing them among private 
or sectarian schools, we run the risk of 
creating still greater divisions among us 
along class or religious lines, 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The first colonial laws in Massachu- 
setts, in 1642 and 1647, stated the prin- 
ciple that education of children was 
necessary for the benefit of the common- 
wealth and the church. The church was 
included because it was then considered 
part of government, as established by 
law. 

These early laws expressed the view 
that parents were not free to let their 
children go uneducated, but that gov- 
ernment had the right to set up schools 
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or exert its authority to provide the edu- 
cation that would protect the state from 
mischief as well as benefit the individual. 

Private schools, as we know them in 
the United States today, generally ap- 
peared from fifty to one hundred years 
after town-supported schools and gov- 
ernment-licensed teachers were in the 
field. The eighteenth century, not the 
seventeenth, witnessed their real growth. 
These schools, whose corporate existence 
continues beyond the lifetime of a single 
teacher or owner, are creatures of the 
state. They derive their powers and 
rights by delegation of authority from 
the state in their corporate charters. 
After all, the state grants the authority 
by which a private, corporate school 
teaches. It is not the private corporation 
or a church that grants the state the right 
to conduct schools. 

Today the Federal Government has 
limited the power of the states over pri- 
vate schools, This limitation was first de- 
fined in the Dartmouth College case in 
i819. In that case, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the State of New Hampshire 
could not alter the corporate charter of 
Dartmouth College and change the Col- 
lege from a private to a public corpora- 
tion, because its charter was a contract 
whose obligation could not be impaired 
by the state under the United States Con- 
stitution, 


The Dartmouth College case is thus 
properly taken as a charter of freedom 
for private, corporate educational insti- 
tutions, But too little attention has been 
paid to the fact that this case asserted 
that if “the funds of the college be public 


property,” then the state legislature 
could have exerted control over Dart- 
mouth College. 

Perhaps the private-school people who 
today want public funds for their own 
use, but do not want state control, 


should look at this case again. I believe 
it means at least this—where public funds 
go, public control may follow. 

It will be well to keep the decisions in 
two other historic cases in mind—Meyer 

Nebraska, in 1923, and the Oregon 
Case, in 1925. These are taken to mean, 
and properly so, that parents may have 
a say in the education and upbringing of 
their children. 

The most famous passage in the Ore- 
gon Case is this: 


The fundamental theory of liberry under 
which all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and di- 
rect his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and pre- 
pare him for additional obligations. 


Perhaps a prior passage in the Oregon 
Case should now become equally fa- 
mous: 


No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise and exam- 
ine them, their teachers and pupils; to re- 
quire that all children of proper age attend 
some school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposition, 
that certain studies plainly essential to good 
citizenship must be taught, and that nothing 
be taught which is manifestly inimical to 
the public welfare. 


The decision in Meyer v. Nebraska 
had earlier been even more definite on 
the point that no challenge had been 
made of “the states’ power to prescribe 
a curriculum for institutions which it 
supports.” 

So Dartmouth, Meyer, and Oregon all 
set limits on the states’ powers over 
purely private schools. The states can- 
not eliminate qualified private teachers 
or abolish private schools, and they can- 
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not require all children to attend pub- 
lic schools. I believe this is a wise and 
sound part of our tradition. But I think 
these cases can also be read to mean that 
if the states support private schools, they 
take on one vital characteristic of public 
schools and can then be controlled by 
the state. Their teachers, their curricu- 
lum, and their facilities can be regulated, 
supervised, inspected, and examined by 
the state. If the private schools be re- 
ligious schools, and most of them are, we 
then face the problem of the separation 
of church and state. 


STATES’ RIGHTS IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


A key issue in recent years has been 
the meaning of the clause in the First 
Amendment which reads: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” Many have con- 


tended that this simply means that there 
shall be no single established church in 


the nation, but that the Federal Govern- 
ment and state governments may coop- 
erate with all churches on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis, 

The proponents of this point of view 
hold that no special privilege or prefer- 
ence can be given to one church or re- 
ligion, but if all churches and all re- 
ligions are treated fairly and equally, 
then the states may aid the churches, 
either by financial support for their re- 
ligious schools or by helping them to 
promote religion in general through the 
public schools. 

Others have argued that our historic 
tradition means that the Federal and state 
governments must be separated from the 
churches to the extent that govern- 
ment may not aid one church, several 
churches, or all churches, even though 
all are treated equally. The state as a 
civil agency must remain neutral with 


respect to religion in general as well as 
with respect to any specific religion. 

My own reading of history is some- 
thing like this. For nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, from the latter part of 
the eighteenth century to the early twen- 
tieth century, there was a fairly recog- 
nizable and steady movement away from 
state-established religion toward separa- 
tion of church and state. By the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, this move- 
ment to protect religious freedom in- 
cluded two widely agreed-upon princi- 
ples: first, that public funds should not 
be used to aid religious schools, and, sec- 
ond, that there should be minimum at- 
tention to religious instruction or observ- 
ance in the public schools. 

Before 1950, the Supreme Court, in 
the Fverson and McCollum cases, ac- 
cepted the historical interpretation which 
I believe to be accurate: that the prin- 
ciple of separation widely prohibited the 
states from giving financial aid to re- 
ligious schools or promoting religion 
through the public schools. 

The Court has made an exception in 
the case of public funds for free text- 
books and transportation of children to 
parochial schools by bus. The grounds 
for these exceptions are that these serv- 
ices are simply public- -welfare benefits 
to which all children are entitled. 

In the last half dozen years, however, 
the argument for greater cooperation be- 
tween church and state has gone through 
a subtle change. The dominant argu- 
ment for cooperation now rests on a 
generalized historical assumption that 
“We are a religious people,” or “We are 
a religious nation,” or “Our institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” It is there- 
fore argued that it is legitimate for pub- 
lic education, as an agency of the state, 
to promote a generalized belief in God. 

I believe it is an unwarranted leap of 
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logic and of history to say that because 
we are a religious people or a religious 
nation, therefore our government rests 
on religion. 

Let us look again at the Zorach case, 
hailed by some religious groups as a 
change of heart by the Supreme Court 
because it permitted released-time re- 
ligious instruction outside schoolbuild- 
ings in New York City. To be sure, Jus- 
tice Douglas said in the decision, “We 
are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” But he 
also distinguished between “we as a peo- 
ple” and “we as a government” when he 
said, “Government may not finance re- 
ligious groups nor undertake religious 
instruction nor blend secular and sec- 
tarian instruction or use secular institu- 
tions to force one or some religion on 
any person.” 

This surely defines government and 
public se hools as secular institutions, and 
Douglas said further that government 
must be neutral. “It may not thrust any 
sect on any person,” he wrote. “It may 
not make a religious observance com- 
pulsory.” And he added that it may 
not coerce or persuade students to “take 
religious instruction.” In view of this, 

can we possibly use the schools to en- 

courage belief in God or promote 
religion among the people without per- 
suading students to take religious instruc- 
tion? I think nor. 

If the states cannot promote religion, 
what shall we say of Federal funds for 
the states? Can Federal funds be used 
by the states to promote religion, or aid 
private schools, or maintain segregated 
schools? I believe not. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Our traditional assumption has been 
that education should be under state 


control, rather than Federal control. 
This is a long and commonly accepted 
tradition. It is one of our strongest assur- 
ances against the potential excesses, uni- 
formities, and rigidities of a highly cen- 
tralized system of education for the 
whole country. 

There is wide agreement that the fail- 
ure of the Constitution to specify edu- 
cation as a power of the Federal govern- 
ment reserves education to the states, or 
to the people, under the Tenth Amend- 
ment. The states have certainly acted on 
this principle, for in time every state has 
put in its Constitution provisions that re- 
quire the legislature to establish and 
maintain a public school system, The 
body of court decisions raises no sub- 
stantial question about the rights of 
states to undertake the educational enter- 
prise as an integral function of state gov- 
ernment. 

But now two extraordinarily impor- 
tant questions arise, The first is this: 
Granted that the states have the righit to 
conduct public school systems, are they 
free, in every and all respects, to con- 
duct their public school systems as they 
see fit? The answer is now clearly No. 
The states do not have unlimited power 
over education within their jurisdiction. 
The states’ power over education is 
limited in those arenas where the Federal 
Government has power to protect the 
liberty and promote the equality of all 
persons in the United States. 

The Federal Government acquires 
this power from the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the United Srates 
Constitution: Neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor state governments can de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor 
deny him the equal protection of the 
law. This limit on the rights and powers 
of the states in educational matters, then, 


il 


has had to do principally with the three 
questions of segregated, private, and re- 
ligious schools. 

The second question is: Can the states 
legally abolish their public school sys- 
tems? This question is important for ob- 
vious reasons. The fate of our public- 
school system is now at stake as some 
Southern states threaten to interpose 
their powers between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people of their states to 
avoid the Supreme Court's order to end 
segregation in their public schools. 

Some of the states are now saying, “If 
we can’t conduct our public schools in 
the way we wish, we won't have any 
public schools at all.” 

Must a state operate a public-school 
system for its people? Can a state abolish 
something it has the right to maintain, 
but no longer wishes to maintain? Does 
a state have the obligation to conduct a 
public-school system as an essential func- 
tion of its very nature as a government? 

If a state can abolish its public-school 
system by amending its Constitution, 
what other governmental functions can 
it abolish? Its parliamentary forms? Its 
free elections? Its courts? Its police? Are 
public schools as essential to a free gov- 
ernment as these other functions, with- 
out which it is no longer a free govern- 
ment? These and similar questions are as 
fundamental to our political theory and 
practice as any | can think of. 

Here again, I believe we must look at 
the obligations as well as the rights of 
states with respect to education. Here 
again, we need to re-examine the United 
States Constitution to see what obliga- 
tions the Federal Government may lay 
on the states with respect to what they 
should do to promote freedom and 
equality, as well as the things that they 
cannot do, lest they infringe on freedom 
and equality. 
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Can we say, for example, that the 
guarantees of liberty and equality in the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments can 
be interpreted to mean that the Federal 
courts or Congress can require the states 
to maintain public education if we are to 
protect and promote liberty and equal- 
ity in our society? I hope so, but this 
raises serious questions relating to the 
means by which such requirements 
could be enforced. 

Or, what about Article 4, Section IV, 
of the Constitution, which reads, “The 
United States shall guarantee to every 
Srate in the U nion a republican form of 
government?’ * Can this be interpreted to 
mean that the Federal Government can 
require the states to maintain public 
school systems, without which they are 
no longer republican in form? 

Historically, we can show clearly that 
the founders of the public-school sys- 
tems, in the nineteenth century, argued 
well that a republican government did 
require a public- -school system if it were 
to promote freedom and equality. The 
states accepted this view when they 
ince rporated public-school systems into 
their constitutional structures. 

But what if the states now decide to 
go back and repudiate their historic tra- 
dition? Can the Federal Government say 
to the states, “Oh, no you don’t. This is 
an irrevocable commitment, and Article 
4 obligates Congress and the Federal 
courts to see that you do not take this 
step’? 

Again, I hope so, but even if the legal 
question were clear, the problem of 
political and moral enforcement would 
remain. It should be remembered here 


that Congress has already required all 
states admitted to the Union since 1876 
to make irrevocable provisions in their 
constitutions for a system of public 
schools, free from sectarian control. 
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I do not pretend to know the final an- 
swer to these questions, and some con- 
stitutional lawyers say that they are 
purely academic, not subject to judicial 
interpretation, but I think the problem 
is now so important that we should be 
aware of the range of alternatives. 

If the issue comes to a showdown, and 
I hope that it does not, we can simply 
say, at one extreme, that the principle of 
states’ rights permits the states to abolish 
their public schools, for the Federal 
Government has no power to prevent it. 
Or, at the other extreme, we can amend 
the United States Constitution, giving 
Congress clear power to require the 
states to maintain public schools. Or, we 
can give to Congress, by amendment or 
statute, the power to establish a Federal 
system of public schools wherever they 
are not genuinely maintained by the 
states, as was proposed in the nineteenth 
century. These alternatives do not sound 
very likely or palatable. 

I believe it would be better if the Con- 
stitution, as it stands, could be inter- 
preted by the courts to mean that the 
states cannot legally abolish their public- 
school systems. I believe it would be still 
better for all concerned if the people of 
the states and of the nation could be per- 
suaded that our historic traditions should 
be honored and that all the states should 
and must maintain public-school systems 
based on liberty and equality. 

As a step toward clarifyi ing our na- 
tional policy and ac hieving common 
agreement, | propose that the following 
principles should be the basis for solving 
the problems of states’ rights and educa- 
tion: 

1. States have the right and power to 
establish public schools, but this right is 
limited by the Federal Constitutional 
concern for liberty and equality. 

The principle of liberty requires that 
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public schools must be free of sectarian 
religious control and must not promote 
sectarian religion; even the effort to pro- 
mote religion in general is a threat to the 
religious freedom of some. Public 
schools should not be hostile toward re- 
ligion in particular, nor should they pro- 
mote religion in general. 

The principle of equality requires that 
public schools do not discriminate 
against or segregate pupils on the basis 
of race, creed, religion, or national ori- 
gin. In other words, public schools must 
be common schools, freely and equally 
available to all. 

2. States cannot create a monopoly 
for public education by destroying pri- 
vate schools, nor can they create a 
monopoly for private sc hools by under- 
mining or destroying their own public 
schools. 

The principle of freedom works both 
ways: properly approved private schools 
are free to exist and parents are free to 
send their children to them; public 
schools must be maintained by the states 
to give a common, free, and equal edu- 
cation to all. 

3. States can and must have the right 
to support public schools by general 
taxation to assure that a good education 
is available freely and equally to all. 

But states should not have the right to 
use public funds to support segregated, 
private, or religious schools, either di- 
rectly by grants to the schools them- 
selves, or indirectly by grants to pupils 
or parents as aid in attending such 
schools. Once financial grants by the 
states are made to private schools for 
some purposes, there is no reasonable 
place to stop—short of undermining the 
public schools themselves. Undermining 
or abolishing our public-school system 
contributes to undermining representa- 
tive government itself. 
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4 States can and should have the 
right to exert considerable control over 
their public-school systems, but our ex- 
perience has shown that it is desirable 
for the states to delegate considerable 
freedom and initiative to local school 
units in the actual day-to-day manage- 
ment of schools. 

Our experience has also shown that 
equality of opportunity can be jeopard- 
ized by delegating too much freedom to 
local districts to do as they please. The 
states must therefore exert over-all au- 
thority to preserve freedom and achieve 
equality of opportunity throughout a 
state. 

States also have considerable power to 
exercise control and supervision over 
private schools, but our experience again 
has shown that such control should be 
kept to the minimum necessary to guar- 
antee that private schools serve the prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality and meet 
minimum educational standards. Grant- 
ing public funds to private schools 
would warrant state control of private 
schools, 

The Federal Government does not 


have the right to exert direct control 
over state schools except to protect the 
principles of freedom and equality, as 
already indicated. On the other hand, 
our experience shows that, while the 
Federal Government does not have the 
right to manage state school systems, it 
does have the right and power to give 
financial support to the states for their 
public schools, to enable them more 
fully to enhance the liberty and the 
equality of educational opportunity in 
the nation as a whole. Federal aid should 
not go to segregated, private, or re- 
ligious sc hooks for the same reasons that 
state aid should not go to such schools. 

These principles, I believe, point to 
the best of our historic traditions of 
states’ rights in education and give fair 
guidance for the fulfillment of our high- 
est aspirations for a democratic society 
based on freedom and equality. 

These are principles we could be 
proud to proclaim to the world as dis- 
tinctively American. With full faith and 
confidence in their right and justice, we 
could welcome educational competition 
from any source. 


Selective Education Versus 


Education for All’ 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 
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ee months ago there appeared in 
better magazines an advertisement of 
a life insurance company. It presented 
two pictures of a teenage boy in con- 
trasting life situations, The first picture 
carried the caption “Will he be the kid 
who left school . . . to whom doors are 
closed even before he begins?” and 


showed the boy trudging along deject- 
edly, presumably on his way to work. 
Wearing a leather jacket and clutching 
toolboxes, badges of his working-class 
status, he marched on sadly, the target 


of laughing comments by some young 
bystanders. The second picture bore the 
caption “ or a boy who's sure of 
getting off to a good start in life, what- 
ever happens?” and depicted the same 
youngster, now seated in the classroom, 
smiling happily, wearing a white collar, 
a tic, and a tweed jacket (now the 
badges of his status), doing presumably 
what youngsters crave most in life, copy- 
ing material into a notebook. The mes- 
sage to fathers, of course, was clear. 


rHE TWO THEMES 


This advertisement is a symbol of one 
important and basic theme in America— 
education for a career, Here, as in many 


* Professor Bereday, who teaches compara- 
tive education at Teachers College, Columbia, 
is completing a book on English Education and 
Social Status. 
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other countries, education is expected to 
give status. Through education one seeks 
position and social advancement. 
Through education one hopes to become 
the boy or girl “most likely to succeed.” 
Education is an economic investment. It 
enables people to get ahead and “make 
good.” High grades as against indifferent 
ones, sixteen years of schooling as against 
twelve—these are items immediately re- 
warded by good or bad placement op- 
portunities, Education is thus a channel 
of social mobility. It establishes expecta- 
tions. It earns one material and social re- 
wards. In the words of that oracle of 
homely wisdom, the New York cab- 
driver, “Nowadays, if you haven't got 
eddication, you've got to live by your 
wits. 

Side by side with the theme of striv- 
ing for a career, however, American edu- 
cation embodies another major theme. 
It is a public service, a privilege and duty 
of all. Every day millions of youngsters 
leave their parents, the traditional and 
natural agents of education, and under 
penalty of the law appear in public build- 
ings, to be instructed by public servants 
in subjects which the public deems ap- 
propriate. Education is for all; not a tri- 
angle, narrow at the apex, in which the 
less well suited are thinned out, but a 
rectangle in which all partake. It is a free 
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public institution. It does not wage a 
battle of social justice, like the selective 
systems of other countries, to change the 
nineteenth century principle of selection 
by ability to pay into the now postulated 
principle of selection by talent. The 
United States is a pioneer in one-stream 
education for all. While countries like 
Liberia strive for simple achievement of 
fundamental education for all! or like 
Turkey attempt to enforce primary edu- 
cation for all, or like F ngland battle for 
secondary education for all, the United 
States long ago accepted the principle of 
a high-school diploma for all and is mov- 
ing into the era of universal college edu- 
cation. 

In practice much remains to be done 
in American secondary education, as 


long as the compulsory laws in many 
states do not apply beyond the age of 
sixteen, and as long as only some 65 per 
cent of all adolescents do, in fact, grad- 
uate from high school. But the ideologi- 


cal problems of education for all have 
now been shifted beyond high se hool. 
With thirty out of every one hundred 
Americans attending college and with 
the prospect of this number doubling 
within twenty years, the problems of 
whom to admit or what policy to follow 
in hitherto small private universities oc- 
cupy an increasing share of public atten 
tion. Fducation for all from childhood 
to adulthood is becoming a_ universal 
postulate which the United States is al- 
ready implementing and to which the 
rest of the world is beginning to lend 
an increasingly attentive ear. For it may 

1 David G. Scanlon, “Fundamental F ducation 
in Liberia, West Africa,’ Teachers College 
Record, November 1953, pp. 70-76 

2 Abdul H. K. Sassani, Education in Turkey. 
Bulletin 1952, No. 10, United States Office of 
ducation 

*G. 7. F. Bereday, “The Problem of Social 


Equality in English Education,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, Summer 1953, pp. 228-42. 


well be that education for all is respon- 
sible for the miracle that “with only 6 
per cent of the world’s land and 7 per 
cent of its population the United States 
publishes 27 per cent of the world’s 
newspapers, owns 31 per cent of all radio 
and television sets, produces 4o per cent 
of all electrical power, uses 58 per cent 
of the world’s telephones, and drives 76 
per cent of its automobiles.”* It may 
well be that maximization of individual 
opportunity has released tremendous dy- 
namic forces and that the sum total of 
free individual efforts has mobilized pro- 
ductive energies striven for in vain by 
totalitarian planners. Fducation for all, 
more than education for a career, has 
been this country’s pride and strength. 


THE PROBLEM 


But how can these two profiles exist 
side by side? If on one side education is 
to supply careers, and on the other it is 
to encompass all, how is one to reconcile 
the two? Are all going to make a career? 
Are all going to become school super- 
intendents, college presidents, 
sionals? 

There is profound and tragic incon- 
gruity berween the two themes. One 
remembers what happened in Weimar 
Germany, when the vast numbers of 
school and college graduates were un- 
able to find jobs commensurate with their 


profes 


expectations. One can see what happens 
in Japan or India, where the United 
States and Britain introduced their re- 
spective systems of education only to 
confront those who graduate with pros- 
pects of jobs as street-sweepers, And one 
is daily witnessing what happens in the 
Soviet Union, where over and above the 

*Henry H. Armsby, “The Manpower Sit- 
uation mn ngineering and Sci nee, Pp An 
address “te before the Sixth Thomas Alva 


Edison Foundation Institute, November 21, 
1955. Mimeographed report. 
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much-publicized reports about the large 
output of professionals,’ the regime never 
ceases to appeal to its young to enter 
industrial or agricultural work instead of 
continuing to press for admission to al- 
ready overcrowded universities and in- 
stitutes. It is plain that disparities between 
the demand and supply of educated men 
only serve to create a class of dissatisfied 
intellectuals, and history contains much 
evidence that dissatisfied intellectuals are 
notorious leaders of unrest and revolu- 
tion. 

Fortunately, on the manpower level of 
analysis the United States has not been 
troubled by the contradiction between 
its two dominant educational profiles. It 
is one of the very few countries which 
could reconcile education for all with 
education for status. Ir could do that for 
two reasons. First, owing to the growth 
of its population and economy, the 
“room at the top” has been steadily ex- 
panding. More children must mean more 
schools, more teachers, and more super- 
intendents. Larger demand for refrigera- 
tors has meant more producing plants, 
more plant managers, more vice presi- 
dents of manufacturing companies. But 
the mere fact of the expanding room at 
the top can be greatly overrated, What 
matters is clearly not mere expansion, 
but expansion in keeping with the output 
of qualified graduates. Sufficient expan- 
sion could never be maintained to satisfy 
the volume of output of education for 
all. Reliance on the expansion of room 
at the top alone could soon produce most 
formidable bottlenecks. 

The second reason seems much more 
relevant. While the room at the top ex- 
panded, the bottom level of occupations 
has at the same time steadily risen. El- 


*G. Z. F. Bereday, “American and Soviet 
Scientific Potential,” Social Problems, January 
19§7. 


bridge Sibley has pointed out that much 
of the apparent social mobility in the 
United States has been due to the gen- 
eral upping of the character of tech- 
nological occupations.’ The immigrant 
who became a pusheart fruit peddler, 
sent his son through public grade school 
to become a truck driver delivering fruit 
to a supermarket. His grandson, having 
finished high school, appears as a skilled 
mechanic servicing fruit automats. The 
character of the occupation, distribution 
of fruit, changed little. But, thanks to 
education and technology, the social 
status of the occupation has been notably 
upgraded. A third-generation American 
looking at the increasing educational op- 
portunity for all and at his own success 
within it can congratulate himself on the 
apparent harmony with which these two 
seemingly contradictory principles have 
operated to his advantage. 

But on the social level of analysis the 
United States is not immune to the 
cleavage between education for status 
and education for all. Striving for careers 
creates emotional attitudes and psycho- 
logical drives that cannot be left out of 
consideration in planning a system of 
education for all. In particular they can 
seriously obstruct the operation of one 
of the basic goals of education for all— 
the proposition that education serves as 
a tool of social equality. 


FQUALITY AND EDUCATION 


Social equality, through its unfortu- 
nate connection with early Soviet Com- 
munism, has recently come in for a lot 
of abuse. Arguments that it cannot be 


* Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues 
to Stratification,’ The American Sociological 
Review, June, 1942, pp. 322-30. Reprinted in 
L. Wilson and W. L. Kolb, Sociological 
Analysis (Harcourt, 1949), pp. 642-50, and also 
in R. Bendix and S, M. Lipset, Class, Status, 
and Power (Free Press, 1953), pp. 381-88. 
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achieved, that it leads to standardization 
and loss of freedom, are now common 
occurrence. But what was meant by so- 
cial equality in American education was 
in reality quite a working proposition. 
For equality is a static concept, while 
American schools have operated instead 
on a dynamic principle of not equality 
but equalization. The persistent neutral- 
ization by the schools of social distinc- 
tions which naturally arise over a period 
of generations has proved a worthy ideal. 
This equalization through education has 
been accomplished in two ways: the 
schools have been promoters of social 
mobility, and they have been agents of 
reduction of social distance. 

The first function, that schools should 
be agents of social mobility, is well 


known as equality of opportunity. If the 
school is a channel through which 
youngsters flow, the equality of their 
opportunity implies the openness of the 
channel. An open school system serving 


an open society means that irrespective 
of other considerations such as religion, 
race, ethnic origin, economic well- -being, 
or social status, youngsters with aptitude 
for high-status occupations should be 
able to find their way to these occupa- 
tions. “Schools free men to rise to the 
level of their natural abilities. . . . By 
providing a channel for ambition, they 
have taken the place of the frontier, and 
in a highly technical era have preserved 
the independent spirit of a pioneer na- 
tion. The schools stand as the chief ex- 
pression of the American tradition of 
fair play for everyone, and a fresh start 
for each generation.” " The many famil- 
iar facets of American education now in 
force are an explicit instrument to pre- 
vent the creation of barriers to mobility. 


™The Committee for The White House 
Conference on Education, A Report to the 
President, April 1956, p. 4. 


Merit and achievement (albeit somewhat 
nebulously defined and identified even 
more poorly ) are supposed to be the 
only admissible criteria of appointment 
and promotion. Education is to keep the 
flow of talent unhindered. This has been 
its first equalizing function, A high de- 
gree of circulation of social newcomers 
among the older elite groups was bound 
to create an atmosphere of equality and 
fluidity that has since become a matter 
of national pride. Whereas in Europe it 
is one of the major concerns of self-made 
men to conceal their origin, in the United 
States, boasting of humble background 
is an honorable habit which few captains 
of industry can resist, 

The second equalitarian function of 
schools has been even more significant. 
It has to do with bridging social gaps be- 
tween people. Most old-type social 
structures could be drawn in the form 
of a triangle: a few very well-to-do or 
otherwise privileged people at the top, 
a more numerous middle class, and the 
majority at the bottom—an industrial or 
agricultural proletariat. This is a familiar 
Marxian profile. But the American social 
structure can no longer be drawn in this 
way. Rather it is a diamond shaped 
structure with the majority not at the 
bottom but in the middle. The task of 
the schools has been to place an increas- 
ing number of people in the middle, 
sometimes by an overt catering to the 
average (much criticized, especially by 
the people at the top), more often by 
lifting and incorporating the people from 
the bottom into the middle class. Ameri- 
can schools, like the American economy 
through its anti-trust laws, income and 
inheritance taxes, welfare policies, and 
price controls, are supposed to be con- 
tinuously pounding the top and the bot- 
tom of the diamond in order to flatten it 
our, 
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As a result social distances are re- 
markably reduced in the United States. 
There are few outward class symbols, 
and fewer still that cannot be acquired on 
an open market. Relatively slight empha- 
sis is placed upon the distinctive accents, 
clothes, haircuts, manners, and tastes that 
separate the European elites from the rest 
of their countrymen. It often amazes 
foreigners to observe the first meeting 
between two Englishmen. They appear 
to be so very much reserved, w ithdrawn, 
and on guard. This is so because when 
two strangers in England meet they 
maneuver for position, they must “place” 
each other. They must establish the com- 
mon ground which will enable them to 
associate in a free and relaxed relation- 
ship of equals, or they must “keep their 
distance.” In the United States, by con- 
trast, there is hardly any distance, and 
consequently there is more friendliness, 
relaxation, and joviality, although some- 
times more vulgarity perhaps. Most peo- 
ple live in a similar type house, drive the 
same type automobile, eat the same 
quality of food, enjoy the same pastimes. 
There are no fences, any child or dog 
can wander onto one’s lawn. In FE urope 
only most refined of dogs would be so 
admitted. Nowhere else does one catch 
a glimpse of a plumber entering a forty- 
room house of a millionaire, looking 
around, shrugging his shoulders and com- 
menting, “Nice place you've got here.” 
And nowhere else can one find a letter 
such as appeared in Time Magazine after 
it featured an article on American in- 
rellectuals: 


Sip, 
Why 


the fuss over the intellectuals? 


Most of them are laggards who think the 
world owes them a living. I am just a die- 
caster who owns a $14,000 home with a 
swimming pool in the backyard and a new 
me or them? 


Buick. Who's smartest 


The pliability of the upper class in the 
United States is remarkable, but much 
more so are the pride, independence, se- 
curity, and outspokenness of the com- 
mon man, who refuses to be cowed or 
pigeonholed by his social superiors. It is 
the common man, here a member of the 
middle group, who makes up the much 
courted and much reviled American 
public. This public, far from accepting 
consistently social or intellectual leader- 
ship from anyone, imposes upon the rest 
of the nation its own code of morality. 
In Furope, the uppet classes dictate cul- 
tural mores to which all others must 
adapt themselves; hence the upper classes 
enjoy much greater freedom. In the 
United States, the upper social groups 
must submit to the middle; hence they 
are much less free and more prone per- 
haps to criticize American culture for 
conformity. When comparisons are 
made at the level of the common man, 
however, one is impressed by the rela- 
tive freedom of the American—his 
political strength, the economic choices 
available to him, his command of trans- 
portation and communication, and his 
intellectual alertness. 

Education for social equalization is re- 
sponsible for much of this. As long as it 
maintains the flow of mobility and re- 
duces social distance, it can serve har- 
moniously the theme of education for 
all and even that of education for status. 
Ir does not matter much who makes 
more of a career if all succeed according 
to their merit, and if the social positions 
reached are after all not so very far 
apart. Thus the equalitarian factor in 
American education has been strong and 
successful. Education has been thought 
of as a safeguard against undemocratic 
abuses. In particular the principle of 
common school has served to implement 
this goal. There are some stirring words 
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in the works of Horace Mann and of the 
early mid-western writers on education 
indicating that they thought the com- 
mon school particularly well suited to 
the continued maintenance and preser- 
vation of social equality. The American 
melting pot is an unusual example of 
people who in European surroundings 
would shudder at the very mention of 
each other's nationality, living together 
in relative peace and harmony. Different 
religious and economic groups, too, are 
relatively free from tensions which 
characterize them in other countries. It 
has justly been asserted that the com- 
mon school has contributed to this 
achievement. Mixing together of rich 
and poor, bright and slow, strong and 
weak children has created a common 
experience and greater social harmony. 
Getting to know one another has had 
the effect of reducing unjust stereotypes, 
prejudices, and grievances. 

This is America’s heritage. One may 
not wish to perpetuate it. One may feel 
that our schools were inherited from 
European prototypes and that they have 
wandered too far away from these pro- 
totypes. One may call the equalitarian 
tradition, as some sociologists now call 
it, the American “myth” or the Ameri- 
can “dream.” Or one may prefer to be- 
lieve, as this writer does, that it is the 
American ideal. Be that as it may, the 
equalitarian role of the schools is a fact 
of history, a source of America’s strength 
in the past and an inseparable part of 
American culture. 

This historic function of education 
can also be a theme of the future. Tech- 
nology and education are more capable 
than ever of effecting a wholesale revo- 
lution of the occupational prestige pat- 
terns. A waitress, for instance, occupies 
a low-status position. Hers is a poorly 
paid, transitory occupation with low ad- 


mission standards and little prestige. But 
require this same girl to have a high- 
school diploma, put her through “charm 
school,” give her a smart uniform, and 
add the romance of flight, and you have 
an air-stewardess, essentially a waitress, 
yet a semiprofessional, with a function 
far transcending the simple labor of wait- 
ing. The same principle can be demon- 
strated with garbage men. In some 
American cities garbage is still collected 
in open trucks. In those cities the job of 
garbage collecting recruits many mar- 
ginal people, mental and psychological 
misfits. But take a garbage man in New 
York, have him operate from a white 
incinerator truck, dress him in a uniform 
and a cap such as distinguishes police- 
men, and call him a sanitary engineer 
and you have an entirely different occu- 
pation. 

Fducation can give the charwoman the 
status of cleaning lady, a janitor the 
status of building superintendent. The 
girl who took home economics courses 
using most modern equipment will not 
be content with the potbellied stove. 
The boy who has lived in an ultramod- 
ern college dormitory will not settle 
for an unpainted shack and outdoor 
plumbing. Fducation for all has tremend- 
ous potentialities. Something, somew here 
will rub off on the student. The memory 
of the school will trigger his efforts, It 
will enable him and, through his influ- 
ence, his children to remake their lives 
in terms of completely new and better 
criteria. The equalitarianism inherent in 
this process of uplifting leaves less and 
less room for the belief that one’s gifts, 
one’s achievements, or the mental rather 
than the manual character of one’s occu- 
pation, set one above and apart from 
one’s fellow men. As R. H. Tawney 
used to say, superior brain, like superior 
beauty, is an accident of birth and im- 
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poses obligations rather than conferring 
privileges. 


INEQUALITARIAN TRENDS 


And here lies the problem. For it is at 
this point that education for status clashes 
with education for all. If the latter theme 
implies equality, the former implies in- 
equality. Deep down, in spite of tradi- 
tion, in spite of professed ideals, people 
are not equalitarian. In their public and 
private roles people act differently and 
in contradiction. And when put to a final 
test their private motives always seem 
to win. One is reminded of George 
Orwell's telling phrase: “All animals are 
equal, but some are more equal than 
others.” People like distinctions and en- 
joy feeling superior. Not only wives, and 
not only the psychologically insecure 
search for status symbols; everybody 
looks for them. If no criteria of dis- 
tinction are available, people will invent 
them. In England, where postwar Labor 
reforms brought about substantial eco- 
nomic and some educational equalization, 
there has recently been a resurgence of 
class snobberies amounting to almost 
comic proportions. Thus a series of arti- 
cles edited by Nancy Mitford* set off 
a minor explosion not only about U 
(upper class) and Non-U (non-upper 
class) word usages (such as American 
“black tie’ and “tux”) but also about 
such unlikely principles of social dis- 
crimination as the “rather m. i. f.”” deno- 
tation. It appears that if you put milk in 
first in your teacup, that makes you Non- 
U.; tea first testifies to your aristocratic 
origin. In the United States, too, in the 
absence of important class distinctions 
people sometimes attach social values to 


* Nancy Mitford (ed.), Noblesse Oblige: An 
Inquiry Into the Identifiable Characteristics of 
the English Aristocracy (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956). 


most peculiar symbols. Thus in Califor- 
nia, where the possession of a swimming 
pool is now so common as to be no 
longer distinctive, what matters most at 
present is its shape, those with heart- 
shaped and elliptical pools claiming high 
social precedence. On the eastern sea- 
board, on the other hand, where the 
ethnic floods make it hard for anybody 
to be somebody, people will go to some 
length to secure a distinctive three-num- 
ber license plate for their cars. People 
like inequalitarian symbols. They really 
care more for admission tickets to exclu- 
sive social groups than for an equalitar- 
ian system where no such tickets are re- 
quired. Nobody seems to mind social 
discrimination and exclusivity, provided 
that he himself is neither excluded nor 
discriminated against. To paraphrase 
Evelyn Waugh, everybody believes him- 
self to be a gentleman, but everybody 
draws the line of demarcation immedi- 
ately below his own heels. 

What matters, however, is not so much 
that people search for inequalitarian 
status symbols, but rather that they search 
for these symbols in education. As the 
equalitarian temper of our time abolishes 
the old criteria one by one, more and 
more pressure is exerted upon education 
to find within it new social compensa- 
tions. For a growing number of occu- 
pations, the road to a superior career 
increasingly leads through schools. With- 
out education fewer and fewer people 
can fulfill their ambitions by entering di- 
rectly politics, business, or even the thea- 

Thus there is a constant search 
education not for equality but for so- 
cially invidious symbols. Only selective, 
discriminating education can satisfy 
those craving social distinction. Aca- 
demic degrees, culture and refinement, 
intellectual acumen, these are worth lit- 
tle if everyone can possess them. The 
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more one succeeds, the less one is prone 
to accept the “cheapening” of one’s 
achievements which universality seems 
to bring about. Thus the pattern of edu- 
cation for all is under constant attack. 
Simple diversification, natural and laud- 
able in all educational activity, becomes 
ground for cultivating old and new pat- 
terns of snobbery. Intricate prestige 
hierarchies of schools and colleges, the 
pecking order among teachers according 
to rank and function, the run on the 
paperbacks, not for their intrinsic value 
but as social symbols for intellectual 
name droppers, or even “inverted snob- 
bery,” all these carry symptoms of per- 
sisting search for status. “The knowl- 
edge that one’s parents ate and still eat 
in the kitchen,” writes Margaret Mead, 
“can jeopardize the pleasure with which 
a university professor enjoys the rosy 
candlelight and the old linen at the col- 
lege president's table, and can give an 
enormous relish to the discovery that the 
college president's wife’s father kept a 
garage.”® 

As American education comes of age, 
the evidence of these tensions increases. 
Fquality and snobbery are now fighting 
a perpetual battle in the schools. The 
concern of the great depression for 
Proper Bostonians and Babbitts has been 
almost completely replaced by the con- 
templation of the High Brow, Low 
Brow, and Middle Brow, and of the Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit. It is obviously 
not enough to assume that the abolition 
of elite education in the past has forever 
settled the question. The new education 
carries within it the seeds of new elitism. 
Even the popular pressure for education 
that has been the historic strength of the 
common school has been partly gener- 


Mane ap Mead, And Keep Your Powder 


Dry; Anthropologist Looks at America 
(Morrow 1942), p. 64. 


ated by motives inequalitarian in char- 
acter. In an excellent passage the editors 
of the Yearbook of Education describe 
the operation of these motives in an area 
that comes perilously close to home for 
the readers of this journal. 


Within the American university one can 
detect signs of prestige hierarchy. There 
was a time when the theologian, philoso- 
pher, or historian looked with some mis- 
giving < those who worked in physical, 
chemical, and biological laboratories. Sci- 
ence seemed a smelly, manual, pragmatic 
sort of occupation, Now it is accepted, and 
the natural scientist in his turn has been 
somewhat sceptical of the economist, psy- 

chologist, sociologist, and anthropologist 
attempting to claim the mantle of academic 
respectability and scientific sanctity with 
their “social studies.” One thing has tended 
to unite the old and the new: the appear- 
ance of an even less “academic” intruder, 
namely the professional educationist. 

The school of education, in spite of the 
fact that it trains for the largest single pro- 
fession in the United States, is often looked 
upon as hardly more than a “trade school,” 
offering pompous and verbose lectures on 
the most absurdly minute fractions of the 
teaching process. Variations of Shaw's fa- 
mous quip that “he who can, does; and he 
who can’t, teaches [and he who can't teach, 
teaches teachers—my variation|"’ are 
quoted in disparagement of the mushroom- 
ing activities of such schools. Schools or de- 
partments of education are now at least 
two generations old and with this maturity 
has come a differentiation of the status- 
strata even within their highly specialized 
ranks. Thus the professor of philosophy, or 
history, or sociology, or psychology of 
education cannot quite believe that a pro- 
fessor of educational administration or cur- 
riculum or methodology is really as ay 
demic” and hence as acceptable as he 1 
And all these probably secretly eae Fe 
their studies to be intrinsically somewhat 
above those of professors of folk dancing, 
or swimming, or making a salad.'® 


OR. K. Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. Lawerys, 
“The Social Position of Teachers.” The Year- 
book of Education, 1953, p. 16. 
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It is perhaps understandable that older 
elite groups resist the idea of education 
for all as a crackpot scheme. It cannot 
be pleasant to see oneself deprived by 
events of long-practiced modes of life 
and established expectations. The very 
intellectuality of the older groups has 
rendered them contemplative and thus 
unable to withstand the competition of 
determined, active, newer groups, But 
one must account also for these newer 
groups. The rising groups which once 
protested against the educational barriers 
set against them by superior social groups 
suddenly undergo a change of heart as 
soon as they themselves succeed in cross- 
ing these barriers. All at once they try to 
blend assiduously with the groups which 
were once their rivals and become 
staunch upholders of the very restric- 
tions against which they once protested. 
There is a persistent temptation to those 
who have climbed the ladder of educa- 
tional success to try to kick it over from 
above. People behave in education like a 
man who pushes his way violently into 
an overcrowded trolley car. Yet the min- 
ute he himself gains a foothold, he joins 
in shouting to those still struggling to 
get aboard, “Full up, no more room!” 
That is why Lawrence Cremin half- 
jokingly named this the “trolley-car the- 
ory of education.” There is a point at 
which education, formerly a channel of 
opportunity, becomes a block to oppor- 
tunity. The agent of social mobility be- 
comes an agent of social insurance. As 
the success of equalitarian education 
means that increasing numbers succeed 


in reaching superior social status, there 
is always the concomitant danger that 
those segments of public opinion hostile 
to equalitarianism in education will also 
be strengthened. 

Can the pressures for intellectualiza- 
tion of American public schools and the 
accompanying criticism of progressive 
education be adequately understood 
without taking account of the social na- 
ture of these pressures? Can the cry for 

“education of leaders” and the many pro- 
posals for separation of “the gifted” be 
properly appraised without examining 
the possible social motives behind them? 
The demands for return to a two-stream 
educational system, the use of public 
money for private schools, ethnic and 
racial difficulties, reluctance of the col- 
leges to enlarge admissions—these and 
many other crucial current problems 
ought to be examined in the light of the 
cleavage between education for equality 
and education for status. No reform of 
education, no decision of policy, can be 
successfully carried through if it does 
not take into account these persistent 
stratifying tendencies. It must be a con- 
stant concern of educational theorists 
committed to the preservation of the 
American heritage not to advocate view- 
points which consciously or otherwise 
serve as “fronts” for these motives. Sin- 


cere educational endeavors must not be- 
come prey to those forces which under 
the masquerade of concern for demo- 
cratic education attempt to advance in- 
equalitarian and elitist concepts to the 
detriment of the nation as a whole. 


Freedom, Conformity, and Uniformity’ 


GLENN AUSTIN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Vi has been said and written re- 
cently concerning the problem of 
freedom and conformity in American 
life. There has been, however, a tendency 
to overlook the fact that the problem is 
both a social and an educational one, and 
that these two aspects of the problem 
are closely interrelated. Moreover, there 
has apparently been either an unaware- 
ness of or an unwillingness to recognize 
the relatedness of conformity and educa- 
tional uniformity. Yet it is in pressures 
toward social and educational conform- 
ity and uniformity that we may find the 
greatest danger to democracy in our 
time. 


DEMOCRACY AS AN 
OPEN SOCIETY 

The many definitions of democracy 
which have been attempted have served 
to bring out various aspects of a very 
complex concept. We seem to be at a 
stage in our national history when one 
particular meaning of democracy, that is, 
democracy as an open society, is of ex- 
treme importance. A democratic soc iety 
needs to be an open society, dedicated to 
its own self-improvement by peaceful 
means. This much, of course, seems ac- 


* Professor Austin has been a member of the 
faculty of the State —— at Tempe, Arizona, 
since 1950. He is particularly interested in the 
relationship between philosophy and education, 
and is a Fellow in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society. 


ceptable to all believers in democracy. 
But let us fill out this concept of an 
“open society.” The word 
that the possible 


“open” means 
ways of improvement 
are open also, A democratic society is 
not one which must conform to any pre- 
scribed, predetermined pattern, It is a 
society W hich emphasizes participation of 
all its members in developing the values 
to be cherished (in that society) and in 
selecting the most desirable of the al- 
ternative directions for social change. 
And perhaps most important of all, the 
criteria for what is improvement and 
what is desirable are determined by the 
members of the society, 


democracy, 
then, must be vitally concerned with the 
method or the means by which this open 
society can continue to be open, can con- 
tinue to improve itself by peaceful means. 
This does not mean that we disregard 


our past, our ideals, or our democratic 
ancestors and traditions; but it does mean 
that neither the traditions nor the ances- 
tors prescribe a rigid pattern. This, it 
seems to me, would make sense to such 
ancestors as Jefferson, Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Tom Paine. 

This conception of an open society 
means that we must have unfettered ex- 
pression and communication of opinion 
and belief. Such freedom is widely ac- 
cepted in theory but not so widely prac- 
ticed. We must stop operating on the 
principle that bad ideas will drive out 
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good. Milton, Jefferson, and Mill all 
agreed that freedom of expression must 
be preserved and that if truth and error 
were both expressed, truth would always 
win. Censorship, then, it is argued, is evil 
in a democratic society because it pre- 
vents us from discovering what may be 
the truth, under the guise of trying to 
protect us from error and heresy. This 
makes an irrefutable argument against 
censorship and other limitations on free- 
dom of thought and expression. But in 
an open society, such limitations are an 
even greater evil because they prevent us 
from using the method by which the 
participants in a society, both groups and 
individuals, become aware of all the pos- 
sible solutions to social problems coming 
from the various areas of society, and 
then work out the best truth in light 
of all these possibilities, 

All things which interfere with free- 
dom of thought and expression in an 
open soc iety are thus chopping away at 
its self-improvement potentialities. The 
self-realization of an open society is de- 
pendent upon the operation and expres- 
sion of free intelligence in all areas of 
living. It should be obvious that in this 
kind of society diversity is precious, Di- 
versity becomes a value, because from 
the many diverse individuals and groups 
and minorities within society we receive 
more and more ideas as to possible desir- 
able directions of social development. 
Fach group tends to see the social wel- 
fare from its own point of view, but our 
of these various points of view we are 
able to work out together what is best 
for our society. The best answers to our 
problems are not all already known and 
waiting to be discovered; they are to be 
worked out in the democratic process. 
As an open society, democracy cherishes 
diversity because it recognizes thar there- 
in lies its capacity for self-improvement, 


and in freedom of expression and com- 
munication lies our guarantee of peace- 
ful change. 

In the last few years all of us have be- 
come aware of the pressures being ex- 
erted against diversity and against the 
principle that we need free expression of 
all points of view, that we need a free, 
critical intelligence exploring all areas of 
life. We have heard derogatory, derisive 
comments aimed at many intellectuals in 
our society, at men of education and 
ability, men of recognized intellectual 
achievements who have been maligned 
and slandered by political and journal- 
istic commentators who seem to believe 
that higher education, unusual intelli- 
gence, humaneness, and good will are un- 
desirable qualities for citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Much of this contempt has 
been crystallized into that scorn-filled 
epithet, “egghead.” Throughout our 
land we have seen much of the arttirude 
displayed in the following lines from an 
old Jewish poem: 


Leave fantastic dreams alone 

And mind no business but your own, 

For what has been must be. 

Nothing the wisdom of old surpasses. 

QOur fathers were wise and their 
children are asses: 

Eternal their laws, beyond question or 
doubr, 

Our business is only to carry them out. 

For what has been must be. 


The causes for these recent pressures 
against diversity and free intelligence 
are numerous. Certainly the anxieties and 
tensions resulting from our trying to live 
democratically in a world in which there 
is also a totalitarianism devoted to con- 
flicting values have been responsible for 
many of those excesses which we have 
come to label “McCarthyism.” As a na- 
tion we seem to be partially emerging 
from the cloud that was cast over our 
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democratic values by the senator from 
Wisconsin, but there is no guarantee 
yet that even this particular battle has 
been won, even though the major figures 
may change. We are now being very 
quiet about McCarthy and acting a little 
sheepish because we feel he made a fool 
of us in the eyes of the world. Perhaps 
we have learned something. But we have 
not yet faced the even greater — 
from which this one is only derivative 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In David Riesman’s much discussed 
book, The Lonely Crowd, which has the 
subtitle, A Study of the Changing Amer- 
ican Character, there is a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the change in the American 
character from the stage of inner-direc- 


tion to the stage of other-direction. 


Other-direction seems on the way to be- 
coming dominant in our country and 
may perhaps tend to become dominant 
in all countries as they reach a particular 


stage in their social development. Ries- 
man’s argument is too important and too 
complex for a hasty summary here. But 
what he has to say is extremely signifi- 
cant for the problems of uniformity and 
conformity, both in society and in edu- 
cation. 

Increased education, leisure, services, 
mass communication, the shift from pri- 
mary to secondary groups, have come 
with capitalism, industrialism, and ur- 
banization. Out of this complex with its 
emphasis on socialized behavior and so- 
cial adjustment has come the other- 
directed person, who is described in this 
fashion by Riesman: 


What is common to all other-directeds is 
that their contemporaries are the source of 
direction for the individual—either those 
known to him or those with whom he is 
indirectly acquainted, through friends and 
through the mass media, The source is of 
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course “internalized” in the sense that de- 
pendence on it for guidance in life is im- 
planted early. The goals toward which the 
other-directed person strives shift with that 

uidance; it is only the process of striving 
itself and the process of paying close atten- 
tion to the signals from others that remain 
unaltered throughout life.' 


We might say he is like a tremendous in- 
sect, perhaps like Kafka’s great beetle, 
with extremely long antennae, always 
feeling his way, sensitive and receptive 
to every external pressure, so that his 
every action and thought are determined 
for him by his constant seeking of ap- 
proval through conformity. 

We need not push Riesman’s analysis 
any further. If in a society like ours we 
are becoming more and more anxious 
about whar all the others think and are 
trying only to conform to their pattern 
of expectation for us, then we are tend- 
ing to become all alike. Such a process 
would be truly a vicious circle, with 
every individual trying to conform to a 
pattern of character and thinking dic- 
tated by the approval of all other individ- 
uals. Actually, of course, we would cease 
to be individuals in the full sense. A so- 
ciety established on this process would 
surely be doomed to complete uniform- 
ity with no individual diversity. Such a 
society would never produce a Thoreau 
or an Finstein or even our own ordinary 
individualities. A society in which every- 
one is striving to live up (or down) to 
the common denominator of all other 
persons’ patterns is like a community in 
which everyone does nothing but take 
in everyone else’s washing, even using 
the same brand of automatic washer and 
drier. There would seem little hope for 
any improvement in such a society, or 
indeed for any rationally directed social 


' David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 22. 
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change. This, then, could not be an open 
society, capable of exerting any signifi- 
cant degree of control in the direction of 
self-improvement. This would be a so- 
ciety of the indiscernible, of the indis- 
tinguishable. It would seem to be trying 
to disprove Leibniz by producing indi- 
viduals who are exactly alike, but it 
would ultimately be made up of the 
same individual, operating under differ- 
ent numbers. 

To guard against being misunderstood 
I should emphasize that when I speak of 
individuality I am not referring to “indi- 
vidualistic free private enterprise” or to 
the unlamented “rugged individualism” 
popular during my youth. To those who 
insist that these are foundations for all 
forms of individuality and freedom I can 
only reply that they apparently are em- 
brac ing the fallacies of strict economic 
determinism for which the Communists 
have been severely and rightly criticized. 
They are almost out-Marxing the Marx- 
ists, and someone might even label them 
un-American. Nor would | wish to ar- 
gue that absolutely all conformity is dan- 
gerous, but a reasonless or thoughtless 
conformity is dangerous and is usually 
coupled with the idea that nonconform- 
ity in any form or differences in any de- 
yree are subversive and intolerable. 1 
am of course primarily concerned about 
conformity in the realm of ideas, of be- 
liefs, of values, and of attitudes toward 
social change. Is not our basic freedom, 
after all, the freedom to think and to 
make effective choices? 


SOME EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


Let us turn now to some of the impli- 
cations of all this for education, Fduca- 
tion and society are ceaselessly interact- 
ing with each other, each affecting the 
other. Social change is taking place, and 


education can react to it in at least three 
ways: (1) ignore it and thus tacitly ap- 
prove it; (2) re-enforce social change in- 
discriminately, or (3) strive to help peo- 
ple to operate with an awareness of the 
alternatives available and what can be 
done about them. Today education 1s 
being criticized by those who would 
make a cult of uniformity and conform- 
ity. Academic freedom is frequently 
under fire not because it is an academic 
issue but because it is primarily a social 
issue, the right of free intelligence to ex- 
plore, to criticize, to evaluate in all areas 
of life. This is dangerous to conformity 
of any kind, in education or in society. 
Loy alty oaths have been experienced al- 
most everywhere. The Fund for the Re- 
public has recently set aside a substantial 
sum of money for a study of the degree 
of fear existing among teachers. Lists of 
verboten books have been pushed upon 
school librarians, as in California, not so 
long ago. Textbooks have been dropped 
from use under pressure, or perhaps re- 
published in “safe” conformity editions. 
We have seen infringements upon the 
civil liberties of teachers and all other 
citizens. We have seen anyone whose 
opinions differed from those of the ma- 
jority becoming immediately suspect. 
Honest criticism, instead of being consid- 
ered desirable, has been labeled disloyal. 
This story has been told many times, 
there is no need to repeat its details to 
any informed group. 

Yet when one looks at the pattern of 
much of American education one is sur- 
prised at the extent and the intensity of 
these attacks. By and large, American 
education, particularly secondary and 
higher education, has operated under a 
philosophy which has emphasized the 
value of uniformity, of adjustment and 
conformity. Some have hoped that criti- 
cal thinking and evaluation would be an 
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automatic and contradictory by-product, 
perhaps, but seldom has emphasis been 
placed upon them. Frequently education 
at all levels has been looked on as simply 
a matter of acquiring prescribed informa- 
tion. Too often, we teachers pour it in 
and “pour it on,” and our grades merely 
measure how much of what has been 
poured into the student he is able to give 
back to us on our tests. We subject every 
student to the same standardized once- 
over-lightly, or not so lightly, treatment. 
We require the same of everyone, All 
this information, it is assumed, somehow 
becomes a part of the student and makes 
a difference in him. Perhaps it will make 
the same difference in all the students! 
Instead of the inquiring mind, then, we 
thus tend to encourage the merely recep- 
tive mind. In all too many institutions 
throughout the land we have so many 
students in classes that it is difficult to do 
anything except to pass out the informa- 
tion and fill their receptacle-like minds 
as full as possible. A friend once sug- 
gested to me this might be the reason 
some teachers affectionately refer to 
their students as “jugheads.” Perhaps our 
educational efforts have been more suc- 
cessful than we think; perhaps we are 
reaping what we have sowed. Those peo- 
ple who are now criticizing education for 
not teaching enough conformity, along 
with all those who fail to become con- 
cerned about pressures for conformity 
are, by and large, products of that edu- 

cational system just described. Perhaps 
some of education’s chickens are coming 
home to roost. 

In a short book, The Cultivation of 
Idiosyncrasy (1949), Harold Benjamin 
focuses attention on the big problem for 
education in a democratic society. He 
points out the absurdity of our idea of 
education as acquiring, adjusting, con 
forming. In trying to give everyone ex- 
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actly the same educational experiences 
and the same material, testing them to 
make sure they know the right answers 
and can hand them back when the ap- 
propriate stimulus is presented—in all 
this, he says, we are in danger of reduc- 
ing our society to a flat level of con- 
formity and mediocrity. It may work 
well under totalitarianism, where people 
are told what to think, or in a society 
where change is almost nonexistent, but 
it will certainly not meet the needs of a 
society made up of individuals who need 
to think and evaluate for themselves and 
decide for themselves if, where, what, 
how, and when social changes should 
take place. 


That kind of society needs citizens 
with individuality, it will prize diversity 
and idiosyncrasy. It needs individuals 
who have a sense of commitment to 
value systems which have been critically 
examined and which have stood up under 
that examination, and who recognize 


that others may not agree. It needs an 
educational system which appreciates 
creativity, individuality, and diversity, 
which encourages the free-ranging intel- 
ligence to examine all areas of life and 
all points of view. (Freedom of thought 
need not mean merely that we think as, 
when, and if we please.) It needs an edu- 
cation in which students work on real 
problems, in which there are genuine al- 
ternatives available, and in which students 
make real choices after a critical evalua- 
tion of alternative possibilities. It needs 
an education in which controversial 
sues involving conflicting value assump- 
tions are brought out into the open and 
critically examined. It needs to recog- 
nize that anything worth believing in will 
welcome and survive critical examina- 
tion. It needs to recognize that anything 
that will not survive critical examination 
is not worth believing in. 
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As Harold Benjamin remarks, our so- 
ciety needs only that conformity which 
the achievement of our greatest goals re- 
quires, “. . . and it requires just as many 
uniquely developed peaks of ability, just 
as much idiosyncrasy as the attainment of 
our goals will allow and need. . . . That 
society which comes closest to develop- 
ing every socially useful idiosyncrasy in 
every one of its members will make the 
greatest progress toward its goals.” 


CONFORMITY OR DIVERSITY 


As a people we must decide how much 
conformity is necessary if we are to be 
strong (admittedly this is a problem) and 
how much diversity is possible to make 
for the greatest progress toward the goals 
we set up. A society which emphasizes 
diversity has great potentiality for self- 
improvement; its life has a richer texture, 
and its future guarantees individuality for 
all. We can gain only temporary strength 
through sacrificing div ersity to conform- 
ity. The pressures of all our mass media 
toward uniformity and subsequent con- 
formity in a society in which so many of 
us read the same papers, listen to the 


? Harold Benjamin, The Cultivation of Idio- 
syncrasy (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1949), pp. 36-37. 


same radio commentators, watch the same 
television programs, listen to the same 
commercials—these pressures are almost 
overwhelming. Our problem is not one 
of obtaining conformity, but one of re- 
taining individuality and diversity, even 
nonconformity, against all these pres- 
sures. I see no basis whatever for ap- 
proaching this problem with a turn-of- 
the-century attitude of easy optimism, or 
a ready belief in the inev itability of prog- 
ress and a guaranteed happy ‘resolution 
of our difficulry. Education at all levels 
faces a serious challenge—the call to re- 
vise many of its practices in light of this 
long-range social need. If those of 

who are aware of the danger use every 
opportunity in society and in education, 
we may be able to preserve that diversity 
without which continuous social strength 
is impossible in a rapidly changing world, 
and without which individuality must 
surely disappear. This correlation of in- 
dividuality and an open society still ex- 
ists as what William James would call a 
live option, that is, as a possibility which 
our strong faith and our determined ef- 
forts may perhaps make into a reality. 
The alternative to this is a static, uniform 
dead-level of conformity and mediocrity, 
with eventual loss of basic freedoms. 


Patterns of Fundamental Education’ 


DAVID G. 
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ASSOCIATE. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEWARK (N. J.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Re decades in history have known 
such a determined attack on the 
problems of health, agriculture, and illit- 
eracy in the underdevelopedt areas as 
that which has taken place during the ten 
years since the end of World War II. 
The realization that it is impossible to 
have universal peace as long as one half of 
the world lives in hunger and want has 
led to this vast program. The emergence 
of newly independent states has placed a 
heavy responsibility on their leaders to 
prove that with independence the stand- 
ard of living in their countries can be 
raised. For assistance, the new leaders 
have turned to the United Nations, the 
United States, and such regional organi- 
zations as the Colombo Plan. Since the 
close of World War II, colonial powers 
have endeavored to improve the standard 
of living in the colonies, and each has its 
own approach: to technical assistance. 
Associated with the increase in forms 
of technical assistance are a number of 
terms used to describe the efforts made 
to improve standards of living: “Com- 


* Professor Scanlon is Director of the Afri- 
can Institute, which was established to encour- 
age teachers to study Africa. He is also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Compara- 
tive Education Society. 

+ The term “underdeveloped” has been used 
throughout this discussion for lack of a better 
word. It should not be interpreted as a — 
tion of a whole culture, as it applies to only 
segments of a culture. 


munity Development,” “Mass Educa- 
tion,” “Basic Education”; and in 1946 
UNESCO coined the phrase “Funda- 
mental Education” to describe its pro- 
posed programs in less well developed 
societies. All of these terms are being used 
interchangeably in the daily press, and 
while they all are conce rned with raising 
standards of living, there are differences 
in philosophy and emphasis. As this dis- 
cussion is concerned with Fundamental 
Education, the differences must be ex- 
amined. 


FORMS OF ASSISTANCE IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES 


Mass Education and Community De- 
velopment are terms often used inter- 


changeably. These forms of assistance 
have been developed extensively by the 
British Colonial Service. The follow- 
ing definition of Mass Education was ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of State of Col- 
omies in 1948: 


A movement designed to promote better 
living for the whole community with the 
active partic ipation of and, if possible, on 
the initiative of the community, but, if this 
initiative is not forthcoming spontaneously, 
by the use of techniques be arousing and 
stimulating it in order to secure active and 
enthusiastic response to the movement.’ 


'“Whar Is Mass Education?” 
tion Bulletin, Vol. 


p- 2. 


Mass Educa- 
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Mass Fducation in British African 
colonies has been classified under four 
categories: Mass Education work as such 
undertaken by the government and car- 
ried on by propaganda teams, social wel- 
fare centers, and mass literacy cam- 
paigns, Community Development 
schemes undertaken by governments; 
various activities of governments, such as 
improved health measures and extension 
programs of agricultural departments de- 
signed to improve African farming and 
introduce new crops; and many forms of 
adult education for women. 

Several years later T. R. Batten used 
the same definition for Community De- 
velopment as that quoted above to de- 
scribe Mass Education. Mr. Batten cited 
as his source the results of the Second 
Colonial Officers Summer Conference 
on African Administration, held in 
1948." It apparently was felt that the 
term Community Development de- 
scribed the efforts more adequately than 
Mass Fducation, for the Mass Education 
Bulletin published by the University of 
London Institute of Fducation changed 
its name to Commnmity Development 
Bulletin. 

Uganda offers an example of the dem- 
onstration team approach to Community 
Development. Teams were originally 
used in the country to recruit for the 
army. At present each consists of an 
African manager and six to ten members. 
Fach team is supplied with a lorry and 
tents. The tours are arranged with the 
joint planning of the District Commis- 
sioner, local African governments, and 
the District Teams, which consist of 
specialists from various departments. 

On reaching the village the team usu- 
ally starts to develop interest by pre- 


*T. R. Batten, “The Community and Devel- 
opment,” Corona, Vol. 3 (September 1951), 
PP. 330-34. 


senting a side show. Several exhibits are 
presented and each team member speaks 
for a few minutes about his particular 
aspect of the side show. 


This might consist of rwo live calves, one 
of which has been stall-fed and regularly 
deticked and the other neglected and in 
consequence suffering from malnutrition 
and East Coast fever A third lecturer 
might show illustrating vari- 
ous stages of yaws and urge his listeners to 
attend for treatment in the first stage, when 
it is easily curable. The crowd is marshalled 
in groups for the demonstrations and cattle 
owners would be sent to the calf exhibi- 
tions, while mothers might be sent to a lec- 
ture on the feeding of infants. Every 
quarter of an hour or so the groups are 
moved from one demonstration to the 
nexr.* 

After the side show the team presents 
an outdoor performance of plays, dia- 
logues, lectures, singing, or quizzes de- 
signed to develop a learning experience 
illustrated in the side show. Following 
the performance the team helps the peo- 
ple work on some community develop- 
ment project and may spend a week to a 
month in a particular village. 

Kenya has attempted to meet the 
problem of village improvement by ap- 
pointing Community Development Offi- 
cers. Each officer is in charge of a 
community center which has been built 
largely through the efforts of the local 
people. The centers have three func- 
tions: recreation, dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning the government, and 
serving bases for the African Welfare 
Workers. 

Typical work of the Community De- 
velopment Officer is illustrated by this 
account of the tree-planting campaign 
in Muputi in Machakos District. 

The District Team put the Community 
Officer in charge of the education of the 


*D. E. B. Carr, “Demonstration Teams,” 
Corona, Vol. 3, (April 1951), pp. 140-42. 
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people regarding the value of windbreaks 
and plantations to retain the moisture in 
the soil and reduce the desiccating power 
of the wind. The inhabitants were sus- 
picious and conservative, they attributed 
the increasing desert conditions to reduced 
rainfall and thought that man could not put 
things right. After a campaign in which 
modern educational methods such as the 
cinema, news sheet and posters, and the 
ancient ones of discussion and teaching 
were used incessantly, the people were won 
around. On the appointed day, with almost 
a religious fervour, they embarked on their 
vast voluntary effort to plant half a million 
trees. .. 


Community Development Programs are 
in operation throughout the world in 
various forms and under the direction of 
many different agencies. Examples are 
the National Community Development 
program of Greece, Pronoia dia tis Er- 
gassias, the Thal Development author- 
ity in the Punjab Province of Pakistan, 
which has introduced irrigation in desert 
lands; the Paysannats Indigenes, a rural 
economic organization aimed at improv- 
ing African agriculture in the Belgian 
Congo; the community school program 
of the Philippines; the Fjido rural coop- 
erative communities of Mexico, the mul- 
ti-purpose “centres of attraction” found 
in French Africa and the Dujailah Land 
Settlement program of Iraq under the 
terms of which a family may own sixty 
acres of land if they have successfully 
followed farming directives for ten 
years. 

Basic Education is a term that was pre- 
ferred by many educators, particularly 
Americans, following World War II to 
describe forms of assistance in underde- 
Unfortunately some 
confusion has arisen because Basic Edu- 
cation was the term used by Gandhi to 
describe the schools in which all edu- 


veloped societies. 


*Tom Askwith, 


“Community Development 
in Kenya,” 


Corona, Vol. 3 (June 1951), p. 220. 


cation would center around a basic craft. 
In the plan developed by the Govern- 
ment of India, the teacher in the Basic 
Education School has community lead- 
ership responsibility, but the emphasis 
upon teaching a craft in school has been 
unacceptable to some educators. As a re- 
sult, the term Basic Education is now sel- 
dom used except in reference to schools 
in India. 

Fundamental Education is a generic 
term used to describe the process’ by 
which people are motivated to help 
themselves through community action. 
The demand for help must come from 
the people rather than being superim- 
posed. Fundamental Education may be 
considered a process of awakening man 
to his potential for living a more health- 
ful and rewarding life. It provides those 
basic skills necessary for improvement. 
It is organic in that it is molded to fit the 
needs of a particular community. It rep- 
resents a combined attack on basic prob- 
lems rather than a single campaign, for 
example, malaria control and Laubach’s 
outstanding work in literacy. 

Community Development may be 
thought of as the product of Fundamen- 
tal Education. It is entirely conceivable 
for Community Development to take 
place without members of the commu- 
nity having those learning experiences 
that can be used for further develop- 
ment. For this reason, heavy emphasis ts 
laid on “education” by UNESCO and 
other agencies concerned with assisting 
people in underdeveloped societies. 
While certain skills taught may pro- 
vide the basis for improvement, the real 
education comes from people learning to 
work together and realizing that they 
have the power to improve their condi- 
tion through cooperative effort. The un- 
derlying principle is that of “helping 
people to help themselves.” If this prin- 


il 
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ciple is neglected, Community Develop- 
ment becomes stagnant—limited to the 
particular project being undertaken at 
the particular time. On the other hand, 
if the learning experiences in the proc- 
ess are emphasized and become evident 
to the people, then Community De- 
velopment becomes dynamic and is a 
continual process of evolution with un- 
limited possibilities. 

To the observer, the initial work in 
Fundamental Education may appear to 
be unfruitful. At the end of a year there 
may be no bright new schools and shin- 
ing clinics. The effect on agriculture too 
may seem to be slight. Unfortunately 
it is much easier for governments and 
agencies to issue orders demanding that 
villagers construct buildings and attend 
health classes. Such an approach—and it 
is being used—gets immediate results and 
makes dramatic statistical tables. 

The real test of the success of Funda- 
mental Fducation comes, however, when 
the pilot project is completed and the 
villagers willingly undertake new proj- 
ects. Success can be measured by the ex- 
tent to which people meet to discuss 
common problems and work together to 
solve them. Fundamental Education 
places strong emphasis on the dignity of 
man and his ability to solve his problems 
if given assistance. 

Fundamental Education takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the introduction 
of new values means a disruption of 
the old cultural pattern. For example, 
the building of a road connecting iso- 
lated villages with the larger cities may 
bring about a clash between the insulated 
cultural patterns of a rural community 
and the usually more Westernized city 
culture. Introduction of a clinic may 
weaken the power of local medicine 
men, whose function is closely inter- 
woven with the religious thought of the 


people. In many instances the rapid de- 
terioration of an old culture has left the 
people with little except the materialism 
of Western civilization. 

Every effort is made in Fundamental 
Education to help people find new, 
desirable values to replace those that 
have been discarded. Unless this is 
accomplished, the end product can be 
community disorganization instead of 
Community Development. Here again is 
evidence that Fundamental Education 
emphasizes process rather than the purely 
material products of Community Devel- 
opment. 

Reduced to its most basic concept, 
Fundamental Education is education for 
survival. It has functioned in areas with 
a high illiteracy rate, high infant mor- 
tality rate, and an inadequate agricultural 
system. From UNESCO's report on con- 
ditions existing in its Fundamental Edu- 
cation project area in Sirs-El-Layyan, 
Egypt, we learn that 


Seven or eight million men are working 
on the land in Egypt, and at least three mil- 
lion of them own the land they work. But 
most of them own less than a feddan (some 
one and a age acres), while the official 


minimum for supporting life is two and 
a half feddans. . . . Ninety-two per cent of 
them suffer from bilharziasas . . . 64 per 
cent of the rural population suffer from 
ankylostomiasis. Trachoma affects 
about half the population.’ 

For this reason, Fundamental Fduca- 
tion appears to be a better term than 
Community Development to describe 
the first stage of village growth in un- 
derdeveloped societies. The latter term 
has been used widely to describe many 
different types of activities. In the 
United States it applies, for example, to 
the work of the county extension serv- 
ices, the educational program of the Ten- 


UNESCO, Sirs-El-Layyan 
6-7. 


(Paris, 1955), 
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nessee Valley Authority, and the work 
of Berea College; in Canada it describes 
the Antigonish cooperative movement in 
Nova Scotia. While all of these programs 
are responsible for improving the lot of 
the people, the needs in underdev cloped 
societies are so much greater that it is 
hardly accurate to place them in the 
same category with those of people liv- 
ing in less well developed areas of the 
United States and Canada. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
AND FORMAL EDUCATION 


Fundamental Fducation is an emer- 
gency measure to be used until the peo- 
ple have learned the skills necessary for 
leading a more healthful and economic- 
ally self-sufficient life through coopera- 
tive effort. It lays the foundation for 


further development. While there are 
many facets of Fundamental Education, 
the village school is playing an increas- 


ingly important role. In the early days of 
Fundamental Fducation it was feared 
that “school” education might be consid- 
ered the only way to meet the needs of 
the people, for formal education in many 
underdeveloped societies often followed 
a rigid syllabus similar to the syllabi used 
in the United States and Western Fu- 
rope. Such syllabi were completely for- 
eign to the culture of the indigenous 
people and, of even greater importance, 
ignored the basic needs of the people. 
For this reason, many educators at first 
looked with suspicion upon the idea of 
building more village schools. In addition 
there was the fear that adults would be 
neglected and that these schools would be 
thought of as the only medium for Fun- 
damenital F.ducation. 

In actual practice, there are now more 
village schools and they have become an 
integral part of the Fundamental Educa- 
tion approach. There are several reasons 
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for this. In the first place, to the amaze- 
ment of most workers in the field, the vil- 
lagers demanded more schools for their 
children. If Fundamental Education pro- 
ceeded on the philosophy of meeting felt 
needs of the people, then village schools 
would have a high priority on any proj- 
ect list. This is an example of the dif- 
ference between what educators from 
highly developed societies think the peo- 
ple want and what the people actually 
want. It proves a fact that is being rap- 
idly realized by Fundamental Education 
workers in the field: that one can ap- 
proach an underdeveloped society with 
too rigid an idea of what the people are 
like and what they want in the way of 
assistance. Such a preconceived idea may 
be based upon recent published material 
by anthropologists and sociologists. Un- 
fortunately for the worker, material is 
scarce and he may be relying on reports 
that are out of date. Underdeveloped so- 

cieties are not static, and the actual struc- 
ture may have changed between the time 
of the latest published report and the 
time the worker reaches the field. This 
fact has been particularly noticeable since 
World War II. The use of troops from 
the colonies, the declaration of the Four 
Freedoms, and the organization of the 
United Nations with its Declaration of 
the Rights of Man have had a profound 
impact on many underdeveloped socie- 
ties. There is growing realization among 
the people that conditions can be im- 
proved through education. In most un- 
derdeveloped societies, missionaries no 
longer pay parents to send their children 
to school; now there is parental demand 
for and faith in education. 

A second reason for using village 
schools is that, unless Fundamental Fdu- 
cation is viewed as a permanent measure, 
the only way to insure introduction of 
new concepts necessary for the develop- 
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ment of the community is through the 
children. There was ample evidence that 
the village school, used correctly, could 
be one of the most effective means of 
bringing about village improvement. 
The success of the Community School 
movement in the Philippines and the 
Basic School movement of India pro- 
vided a framework that could be adapted 
to the particular approach of Fundamen- 
tal F.ducation. 

Another reason for using the village 
school as part of the Fundamental Fdu- 
cation movement is the relatively high 
position held by the village se hoolmaster. 
Additional training and orientation of 
the teacher to the Fundamental Fduca- 
tion approach would produce a leader 
who would be available for all Funda- 
mental Education projects. One method 
has been to train the teachers in estab- 
lished rural training colleges for village 
development. This is being done at Ko- 
menda College in the Gold Coast." A 
second technique is to establish Funda- 
mental Training Centers and train the 
teachers there. A third approach is that 
used at Bay el Arab in Egypt, where a 
teacher-training center is attached to the 
social center serving three villages. The 
social center serves as the focal point for 
all community improvement and the 
teachers are trained as leaders. In this 
respect there is a great similarity to the 
Nai Talim school founded by Gandhi in 
India. 

Liberia provides an example of a dual 
school system. In addition to the estab- 
lished National School System, which 
represents an academic approach to edu- 
cation, there is the Fundamental Educa- 
tion school program located in the in- 


* For a description of the Komenda program, 
see M. B. Lourenco Filho, L. A. Creedy, and 
others, The Training of Rural School Teachers 
(Paris, UNESCO, 1953). 


terior. The Fundamental Education 
schools are designed as four-year pri- 
mary schools, and for the great majority 
of children represent terminal education. 
They also serve as community centers 
for health and agricultural workers. 


APPROACHES TO 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
Although Fundamental Education is a 

term coined by UNESCO to describe 
the process which underlies successful 
community development, it has been 
adopted by many government and non- 
government agencies to describe their 
work in underdeveloped societies. There 
are many variations and adaptations, but 
generally the Fundamental Education 
approach can be found in one of the fol- 
lowing patterns. 


1. Regional Approach 


The first regional approach to Funda- 
mental Education was developed by the 
Government of Mexico and UNESCO 
in 1tost. The Fundamental Fducation 
Center was organized to train field 
workers for the Latin-American Mem- 
ber States of UNFSCO and has been ex- 
panded to include the Organization of 
American States. Since its founding, the 
Center has been assisted by FAO, ILO, 
WHO, and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. After an extensive survey, the 
village of Patzcuaro was selected by 
UNESCO and the Government of Mex- 
ico as a typical Latin-American village. 
Here were all the problems of health, 
agriculture, and literacy that were com- 
mon to all of Latin America. 

Students were selected for the Center 
by their respective governments and 
UNESCO. Unless they had had some 
preliminary training, a great deal of time 
and effort was wasted. Therefore, those 
students who are selected as trainees are 
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already graduates of a teacher-training 
college, a technical school, or a univer- 
sity with a specialty in a field such as 
agriculture that would be useful in Fun- 
damental Education. In addition, all stu- 
dents are expected to have had three 
years of rural experience. Upon arrival 
at the Center, national groups are broken 
down into international teams. 

The course at the Center is nineteen 
months long and is divided into the fol- 
lowing periods: 


a. General introduction to theoretical and 
practical work in Fundamental Educa- 
tion (six and one-half months) 


The first month the student is at the 
Center, an evaluation is made of his pre- 
vious experience. Every effort is made to 
use whatever experience and education he 
brings with him, as a springboard to further 
understanding of the philosophy and devel- 
opment of Fundamental Education. An in- 
troduction is also given to such areas as 
rural sociology, rural economics, social psy- 
chology, social research, the production 
and use of audio-visual aids, health, print- 
ing, small industries, and pedagogy. 


b. Field work (Nine and one-half months) 


During this period the student spends his 
mornings in the workshops of the Center 
and his afrernoons in one of the more than 
twenty villages associated with the Center, 
working as a member of a five-man team 
on a project. The students meet as national 
teams once a month to discuss how Funda- 
mental Education can be applied in their 
own country. It is also during this period 
that students are required to live for one 
month in one of the villages. 


c. Review and evaluation (three months) 


During this final period students return 
to classrooms to evaluate and summarize 
the experiences they have had at the Cen- 
ter. Visits are occasionally made to other 
Fundamental Education projects in Mexico, 
but the majority of the time is devoted to 
seminars and the writing of theses. 


Since its opening, the Center has had 
students from practically all of the Latin- 


American countries, Graduates have re- 
turned to their respective countries to 
help in the expansion of Fundamental 
Education. In some countries—Cuba, 
Honduras, and Venezuela, for example 
—they have assisted in the formation of 
National Fundamental Education Cen- 
ters. Others have worked as members of 
teams or as leaders of projects. 

Although the Center was organized 
for Latin America, students from Paki- 
stan also have been trained at Patzcuaro. 
This fact is an example of the emphasis 
on process and approach used in Funda- 
mental Education, for although the cul- 
ture of a Mexican village is very differ- 
ent from that of the villages of Pakistan, 
the basic problems and the basic tech- 
niques to be used are fundamentally the 
same. 

The success of the Latin-American 
Regional Center has led to the establish- 
ment of a Regional Center for the Arab 
States at Sirs-Fl-Layyan in Egypt. The 
two-year program there resembles the 
approach used at Patzcuaro, Emphasis at 
the Center is on subjects that are basic 
to Fundamental Education, such as health, 
literacy, and agriculture. The core of the 
entire program is a course in “village 
community and social change.” 

After an orientatiof course, the stu- 
dents visit social and educational institu- 
tions in the area. Some time ts spent in 
getting acquainted with the v illagers and 
gaining their confidence. This period is 
followed by one of actual project work 
during which the students work in teams 
in the villages attached to the Center. 


Fach member of the team is an expert 
in some field of Fundamental Education 
and is expected to learn how other spe- 
cialties are related to his field. As in 
Parzcuaro, experience in the workshops 
producing teaching aids and visual aids 
is considered an important part of the 
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program. Students from nine Arab coun- 
tries have been trained at the Center. 


2. National Programs 


The most common pattern of Funda- 
mental Education is found in National 
Fundamental Education Programs estab- 
lished by governments, such as that of 
the Government of Liberia and 
UNESCO. Under the terms of a joint 
agreement signed by these two, UNFS- 
CO would supply a team of experts in 
various fields of Fundamental Fducation. 
The Government of Liberia would fur- 
nish housing and transportation within 
the country for the foreign experts and 
would pay the salaries of young Libe- 
rians selected to be trained by the ex- 

rts. 

During the first year a pilot project 
was carried on, This was an exploratory 
period in which Fundamental "duca- 
tion was taught through the establish- 
ment of village schools. These schools 
were used as a means of introducing Fun- 
damental Fducation because at that time 
the villagers considered schools to be the 
‘most urgent need, and because the 
schools offered proof of what could be 
accomplished by cooperative effort. It 
was obvious to the Government of Li- 
beria and to UNESCO that an expanded 
Fundamental Education program could 
be carried on only by the establishment 
of a Center which would train Liberians 
in the various areas of Fundamental Edu- 
cation. The Center, which was completed 
in 1955, has the following objectives: 


a. Training rural elementary school teach- 
ers and supervising the work of elemen- 
tary schools in the Fundamental Educa- 
tion area 

b. Training rural workers, community 
leaders, and women workers 

c. Organizing Community Development 
(edule education, health programs, agri- 


cultural extension work, arts and crafts, 
and cooperative living) 

Developing effective methods and ma- 
terials ie the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, and simple arithmetic to children 
and adults. 


The men selected for training are 
given a one-year course, after which 
they are appointed by the government 
as rural workers in groups of four or 
five in the hinterland. They are respon- 
sible for teaching primary school chil- 
dren, conducting literacy classes for 
adults, and community development. 
Every effort is made to train the wives 
as well as the men at the Center so that 
the couple can work as a team. The need 
for educating women (in prenatal care 
and baby care, for example) is recog- 
nized as one of the major problems of 
the area. 

The Center publishes materials in Gola 
and Vai, the two most commonly used 
languages of the area. In addition, it 


publishes materials in English to serve as 
a follow- -up for literac y campaigns. 
In Thailand a similar National Center 


has been established. The Thailand 
UNESCO Fundamental Fducation Cen- 
ter (TUFEC) places heavy emphasis on 
the techniques of research. The two- 
year course of study offered to students 
is similar to that of the Latin-American 
Center at Patzcuaro. The National Cen- 
ter requires that all students have thir- 
teen years of education and two years 
of government service before being ac- 
cepted. In this respect the requirements 
are more demanding than those of most 
National Centers and are very much like 
those of the Regional Centers in Mexico 
and Egypt. 


3. Bilateral Approaches 


In establishing boundary lines between 
countries, often little attention is paid to 
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ethnic groups. As a result, occasionally 
groups of people are bisected. This oc- 
curred in the division of the Ewe people 
between Togoland and the Gold Coast 
and the division of the Indians of the 
Altiplano between Bolivia and Peru. 
Artificial political boundaries mean little 
to a group who feel united by strong 
social and religious ties. Thus, efforts to 
work with part of a group in one coun- 
try are not nearly so successful as plans 
which have disregarded political boun- 
daries and have concentrated on the 
whole group. 

The latter approach has been used by 
Peru and Bolivia in an attempt to raise 
the standard of living of the Indians of 
the Altiplano, a homogeneous geograph- 
ical and social unit found in both coun- 
tries. The needs of the Indians of the 
Altiplano were similar to those of many 
other underdeveloped societies. In addi- 
tion to problems of health, agriculture, 
and literacy, the Indians did not speak 
Spanish and their own language had 
never been written. They were an iso- 
lated people having little contact with 
the other people of Peru and Bolivia. 

In November, 1945, the Ministries of 
Education of Peru and Bolivia and a spe- 
cial representative of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs met for the pur- 
pose of organizing an educational pro- 
gram to be carried on for the people of 
the area. Those attending the conference 
felt that the best approach to the prob- 
lem could be found through a village 
school whose curriculum would be fun- 
damentally agricultural but would allow 
advanced education for those students 
who were intellectually superior. The 
school was thought of as a center to in- 
fluence the home and the community as 
a whole. 

At a second conference held in Bo- 
livia the above objectives were reiterated, 


and improvement of health conditions, 
the encouragement of cottage industries, 
and the encouragement of the study of 
Spanish were added. It was also empha- 
sized at the conference that the educa- 
tional opportunities would be offered to 
both the child and the adult. 

It was felt that supervision would be 
made easier by grouping the schools in 
small centers. Fach center (Nuclear 
School) would consist of a_ central 
school and from fifteen to twenty sec- 
tional schools. To encourage village par- 
ticipation, central schools were estab- 
lished in areas where the Indians would 
donate the necessary lands and the phy- 
sical labor for the construction of the 
school. 

Fach center is provided with a di- 
rector and three teacher supervisors. 
One supervisor is an expert in agricul- 
ture and cottage industries; the second, 
in hygiene and rural sanitation, the third, 
in the teaching of Spanish. All super- 
visors are graduates of Rural Normal 
Schools and are proficient in one of the 
Indian languages. Teachers who have 
been selected are given a six-week course 
in agriculture, health, organization of 
parent-teacher clubs, and the prepara- 
tion of reading material in Quechua and 
Aimara. In addition to helping the teach- 
ers in the sectional schools, the super- 
visors are expected to assume leadership 
in community development, 


3. Non-Team Approach 


The most common pattern found in 
Fundamental Fducation is the team ap- 
proach. A team usually consists of four 
or five specialists in various fields. In 


some areas, however, because of the 
great demand for Fundamental Fduca- 
tion and the scarcity of specialists it is 
difficult to have full teams. When this 
is the case, Fundamental Fducation is 
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carried on under the direction of one or 
two specialists rather than by a full team. 
While it is extremely unlikely that they 
will have all the competencies demanded 
by Fundamental Education, it is possible 
for them to start the process of coopera- 
tive effort. Once it is evident to the vil- 
lagers and to the government what can 
be done cooperatively, more experts, if 
available, and increased financial aid will 
be needed. 

Obviously this non-team approach 
places great responsibility on the one or 
two specialists. It is possible to remove 
a member of a full team who may not 
understand or be able to work with the 
village people and still carry on the work 
with the remaining specialists. The use 
of one or two specialists, however, means 
that the entire success of the project rests 
on the decision of one or two men. Their 
failure results not only in the loss of in- 
valuable time but also in the lack of 
trust by the people, For the latter reason 
there has been some reluctance on the 
part of governments to use the non-team 
approach. In some instances, however, 
this method has had very favorable re- 
sults. 

One of the most successful projects 
carried on by only two specialists is in 
the Valle Fl General and the La Lucha 
district of Costa Rica. One specialist 
was an expert in primary education; the 
other an expert in rural education. Al- 
though the specialists believed it impos- 
sible to think of Fundamental Education 
without considering primary education, 
in the beginning heavy emphasis was 
laced on community meetings. Each 
village formed a Committee for Coopera- 
tion with UNFSCO which served to 
identify both local and district problems. 
The success of the program can be at- 
tributed in large measure to the break- 
down of parochialism and the realization 


that, whil. some problems can be solved 
at the village level, others require the co- 
operation of several villages. 

The success of the work in the Valle 
Fl General and La Lucha has led to the 
expansion of Fundamental Education in 
other areas of the country. Costa Rica is 
benefiting from the Latin-American Re- 
gional Center, for her students are re- 
turning to take positions of leadership in 
the newly created Department of Funda- 
mental Fducation. 


4. Cooperative Efforts by Church- 
Affiliated Groups and by 
Governments 


While missionaries in various coun- 
tries have been undertaking responsibility 
in education, agriculture, and health for 
many years, within the past decade there 
has been a greater effort to approach vil- 
lage development and Fundamental Fdu- 
cation by joint missionary-government 
effort. The Friends’ Rural Center 
(Quaker) at Rasulia, India, is typical of 
such a joint effort. In addition to oper- 
ating a Rural Development Cooperative 
Society, a dairy, and a boarding school 
for boys patterned on Gandhi's Basic 
School concept, the Rasulia Center has 
been opening other centers in near-by 
villages. The Nitaya Center, which has 
a primary school, a health center, and a 
community hall, is staffed by trained 
agricultural workers and a midwife. The 
midwife’s salary is paid by the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Fund. The teachers’ 
salaries are paid by the Indian Commu- 
nity Development Project. By such co- 


ordination and sharing of expenses a pat- 
tern has been formed that is being used 
in many underdeveloped areas. Although 
there is great need for specialists, church- 


affiliated groups often have difficulty 
supporting the specialists, schools, hospi- 
tals, and agricultural stations in the field. 


. > 
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By joint planning and the sharing of ex- 
penses, governments and church-affili- 
ated groups have been able to expand 
community services and Fundamental 
F.ducation. 


s. National Economic Development 


While Fundamental Fducation is be- 
ing pursued by many governments as a 
means of raising the economic and health 
level of villagers, in other countries it is 
considered an integral part of the total 
economic development of the country. 
Basic to the proposed plans for economic 
development of Egypt is an extended 
program of Fundamental Education. In 
India, Fundamental Education is viewed 
as a foundation for the development of 
the country. While a major objective in 
India is the actual material improvement 
of the villagers, an objective of even 
greater importance in terms of long- 
range development is to effect a change 
in the mental outlook of the people, in- 
stilling in them an ambition for higher 
standards.” 

In India the idea of adult education 
limited merely to literacy was considered 
much too narrow, and in attempting to 
define the new education which would 
serve as a more accurate description of 
the proposed program, the term “Social 
Fducation” was coined. Social Education 
is the same as Fundamental Education. 
Those educators who were responsible 
for articulating education and the First 
Five-Year Plan for economic develop- 
ment felt that all forms of group ac- 
tivity—for example, village panchayats 
(councils), cooperative societies, and 
trade unions—would offer an opportu- 
nity for Social Education. 


Second Five-Year Plan: A Draft Outline (Gov- 
ernment of India Planning Commission 1956), 


88 pp. 


Community centers have been the ma- 
jor means of carrying out the plans for 
Social Fducation. The Central Govern- 
ment, under the Intensive Fducational 
Development in Selected Areas Scheme, 
established five community centers, an 
integrated library service, and a Janata 
College" in each selected area. In each 
area the work in Social Education ‘s as- 
sociated with the particular economic 
and general development of the region, 

The unit of development in the Com- 
munity Development and National Ex- 
tension Program is the development block 
which consists of one hundred villages 
with an estimated total population of 
66,000. The goal of the First Five-Year 
Plan was to establish twelve hundred de- 
velopment blocks which would include 
a population of approximately 57 million 
people by 1955-56. By the end of 1954, 
approximately this number had been in- 
cluded in the development work and it 
is expected that India will reach the goal 
of 80 million this year. It has been esti- 
mated that the villagers have contribu- 
ted (labor and land) about 60 per cent 
of the expenditure incurred by the gov- 
ernment.’ 

Inasmuch as Social Education in India 
represents the combined efforts of prac- 
tically all government agencies, it is diffi- 
cult to isolate specific accomplishments 
and attribute them to Social Fducation. 
In this sense India, with its population of 
nearly 400 million, is making the great- 
est concentrated effort at Fundamental 
Education and Community Development 
in the free world. It offers proof that it 
is possible to introduce new concepts and 
rapidly improve the material lor of the 
villagers by voluntary group action as 

*A Janata College is intended to serve as a 
training center for village leaders in Social 
ducation. 


*Government of India Planning Commis- 
sion, Op. cit., p. Bs. 
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opposed to the methods used by totali- 
tarian nations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


. Primary education has become part 
Fundemencel Education. Although 
some areas do not include primary edu- 
cation in Fundamental Education, in gen- 
eral, the education of the child is looked 
upon as an important part of the pro- 
gram. There have been objections to the 
term “primary” as applied to the Funda- 
mental Education schools because, to 
many, the term signifies purely academic 
education. Fach Fundamental Fducation 
school for children is molded to fit the 
particular needs of the area The basic 
elements of the convieshom (reading, 
writing, arithmetic) are included in all 
Fundamental Schools, but beyond this 
skeleton-like outline, the curriculum is 
based on the needs of the area. Conse- 
quently, Fundamental Education pri- 


mary schools differ not only from one 
culrure to another but also within the 
area. Because in most areas primary 


schools were either nonexistent or com- 
paratively weak, the teacher is not bound 
by centuries of tradition and can, with 
the cooperation of the local people, plan 
and build a curriculum for the particular 
area. 

There is increasing awareness that 
‘underdeveloped” is a relative term and 
that the extent of development varies in 
each area. Unfortunately for the foreign 
worker in the field of Fundamental Fdu- 
cation, not all elements of a culture are 
In the Valle Fl Gen- 
eral of Costa Rica, for example, only 


at the same level. 


1s per cent of the people were illiterate 
but there was a high rate of water-borne 
diseases and infant mortality rate 
high. 


was 


The foreign worker very often 


finds innumerable local cures for diseases 


that are as efficient as any that may be 
imported. On the other hand, he may 
find that the people do not understand 
the danger of drinking contaminated 
water. 

In terms of creativity and artistic ex- 
pression, the people in the so-called un- 
derdeveloped areas may be more highly 
developed than those in industrialized 
areas. The foreign expert may find a cul- 
ture in which the people are already 
working together cooperativ ely and need 
merely technical assistance to carry out 
their projects. Conversely, he may find 
a rigid class or caste system in w hich the 
major work will be that of helping peo- 
ple to work together. 

In developing Fundamental Educa- 
tion, emphasis must be placed on what 
people want. The concept of foreign ex- 
perts deciding what is best for the people 
of an area and then attempting to raise 
community support to carry out the idea 
has, for the most part, been discarded in 
democratic countries. There are innum- 
erable examples of foreign experts draw- 
ing up elaborate plans for communities 
and then finding that the reaction of the 
people is negative. The failure of such 
an approach has led to many clichés, 
the substance of which is usually that the 
people were lazy, not interested in self- 
improvement, or not willing to help 
themselves. This entire approach is one 
of treating grownups, often with the 
very best of intention, like children who 
have led rather than like adults 
meeting with the expert to solve basic 
problems cooperatively. The failure of 
the Anchau Settlement Scheme in Ni- 
geria is a typical example of a well-inten- 
tioncd community development project 
that was carried out without the full 
participation of the people and as a re- 
sult did not meet the expectations of the 
planners. 


to be 
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Very often what appears to the for- 
eign expert to be nonessential may be of 
prime importance to the people. In this 
case the expert starts with what the peo- 
ple want and thus is able to assist in fur- 
ther development. 

4. The people must be able to see re- 
sults and the results must be realistic in 
terms of the ability of people and the 
government to support new projects. 
While Fundamental Education is pri- 
marily a process, it is important that the 
results of the process, or community de- 
velopment, illustrate graphically what 
can be accomplished by joint effort. The 
great danger is that people are some- 
times encouraged to undertake projects 
that are too costly to complete. With 
the limited financial resources of many 
governments, much of the cost must be 
borne by the local people. It is a simple 
matter, for instance, to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil for a short period by 
adding imported fertilizer. However, the 
assumption that the people are able to 
afford imported fertilizer has had dis- 
astrous results in many agricultural ex- 
tension programs. The building of com- 
post piles is a longer process, but it can 
be done within the economic limitations 
of the villagers and is sufficient to illus- 
trate the possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction. 

While it may be possible to build a 
maternity clinic, can the salary of a 
nurse be borne by the village or district? 
A village may be able to build the school 
itself and pay the salary of a teacher, but 
can it afford to pay for equipment and 
additional teachers when needed? How 
much can the government help finan- 
cially? These are examples of actual 
problems faced by villagers when con- 
sidering projects. 

The success of Fundamental Fdu- 
cation depends upon the personality, 


character, and understanding of the ex- 
perts and the local workers. While ex- 
perience and knowledge are essential, 
experienced and learned experts have 
been known to fail because of their in- 
ability to 2djust to conditions in under- 
dev cloped societies and because of a lack 
of understanding of the people whom 
they are trying to help. Any project is 
handicapped whose experts lack fle xibility 
and, above all, do not understand the peo- 
ple. One of the greatest problems of Fun- 
damental Education is finding workers 
who accept and are accepted by the vil- 
lagers, who understand and respect the 
culture in which they are working; and 
who are able to adapt their fields of 
knowledge to local conditions. 

In Asia, in Latin America, in Africa— 
throughout the world—reports on work 
in underdeveloped areas, whether they 
come from UNESCO, United States In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
colonial governments, or independent 
governments, stress that the quality of 
leadership of experts and local workers 


is of foremost importance in assuring the 
success of any project, That these con- 
cepts are widespread is evident from the 
following small sampling from a variety 
of projects. 


A general discussion of British policies of 
Community Development states that the 
criterion of effectiveness of teams is “sym- 
pathy for and knowledge of people which 
the team possesses,” 

The training of officers for the Mass 
Education Center near Rangoon requires 
a novitiate period to determine their phy- 
sical and temperamental qualifications for 
the work, Such workers must have “special 
qualities of tact, understanding, and selfless- 
ness, .. . be willing to go anywhere and 
live under any conditions.” 


10 Batten, op. cit. 

Fthel Mannin, “Mass Education in Burma,” 
Community Development Bulletin, Vol. 5, No 
4 (September 1954), pp. 76-78. 


rt 
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The first work of the gaon-sathi (village 
companion) of the Allahabad project in 
India is to “establish a foundation of friend- 
= and confidence among the people” in 
order to develop the = of self-help that 
will cause them to feel themselves a part in 
planning and carrying out the work. 
‘Friendship is the very foundation of vil- 
lage work and it is the basis of self-help 
programs,” 

In selecting the gaon-sathi, heavy em- 
phasis was placed on their qualities of char- 
acter. While there was an attempt to re- 
cruit those with agricultural experience, 
they “looked more for character and hu- 
man approach to villagers and their prob- 
lems,” so academic qualifications were not 
insisted upon, Older workers with “su- 
perior teacher and village uplift 
were avoided. An attitude of friendship and 
humility toward the villagers was con- 
sidered of utmost importance: “We insist 
upon an approach founded upon friend- 
ship, love and humility towards the peasant 

. the indefinable quality of love.”™* 

At a Community Development confer- 
ence in 1954, the Acting High Commis- 
sioner of Malaya stressed the necessity of 
gaining the confidence of the people by 
showing a sincere desire to serve by means 
of talking to them and joining with them in 
their activities rather chan sitting remotely 
in offices. He considered the most impor- 
tant aspect of an expert’s work in odio 
people self-reliance was getting close to 
the people, understanding their problems 


12 “Working with the Village People,” Com- 
munity Development Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 4 
(June 1955), pp. 58-59. 

18 “India-Village Extension Pilot Project,” 
Community Development Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (March 1954), pp. 31-35. 


and helping them to work out solutions.’* 
In the. selection of a team of locally re- 
cruited village leaders in Barotseland Pro- 
tectorate, “character was more important 
than paper qualifications.” ** 

6. Fundamental Education is a demo- 
cratic approach to local problems. It 
places great emphasis on the ability of 
man to solve his own problems. While 
it is recognized that technical assistance 
and grants from governments are neces- 
sary to provide those minimum tools 
necessary for self-improvement, it relies 
to a large extent on the ability of people 
to work together in a cooperative man- 
ner. It emphasizes the dignity of man. 
It functions when people meet together 
and pool their talents and abilities. It re- 
lies upon the ability of mature people to 
discuss their problems together, so that 
the final effort represents group thinking 
and group interest. It is diametrically op- 
posed to the Communist and Fascist ap- 
proach, under which improvement 
comes about by official decree. In the 
ideological war of the world today, when 
large segments of the world’s population 
are hungry and ill-housed, Fundamental 
Education proves that man can meet the 
challenge of unfavorable conditions by 
democratic means. 


14 Hon. D. C. Watherston, “Report on Com- 
munity Development in the Federation of 
Malaya,” Community Development Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (December 1954), pp. 13-17. 

18 J. G. Lawrence, “The Namushakende Dem- 
onstration Team,” Community Development 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 3 (June 1954). 
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oun L. Childs, in his recent volume 

American Pragmatism and Educa- 
tion—An Interpretation and Criticism,' 
has, as the title suggests, placed this phi- 
losophy under serious scrutiny. 

His effort is timely because in recent 
years, and especially since the death of 
John Dewey, the pragmatic philosophy 
has been under attack from many quar- 
ters. Some of the criticism, that from the 
panderers of hate, for instance, has been 
unworthy of notice. Some of it has been 
grounded in an honorable, if insubstan- 
tial, attachment to a past that has come 
under challenge. Some of it has come 
from those of differing philosophic ori- 
entation who, in serious quest for a 
comprehensive view of man and the uni- 
verse, have, it seems clear to them, gone 
beyond what they find to be the earthly 
limitations of pragmatism. Some of it has 
arisen among pragmatists themselves in 
response to questions raised by their 
serious Critics. 

Childs’s effort is also helpful. Some 
criticism has been internal, with pro- 

* Professor Hullfish, now in his thirty-fourth 
year of teaching at the Ohio State University, 
ns currently executive secretary - -treasurer of 
The John Dewey Society. He writes the 
column “Forces Affecting American Fduca- 
tion” which appears monthly in Educational 
Leadership. 

1New York, 
1956. 


Henry Holt and Company, 
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ponents disagreeing about aspects of 
their standing ground. It is good to have 
attention focused upon the fact that a 
philosophy which stakes its case upon 
faith in human intelligence to resolve the 
continuing problems that men confront 
has to be as sensitive to the doubrful 
when its own formulations are under 
scrutiny as it is when doubt arises within 
other areas of experience. The concept 
reconstruction of experience, central in 
the thinking of pragmatists as they have 
sought to improve both educational 
thought and practice, is not so limited in 
its meaning that it applies only to the 
conclusions others reach. 

The author in no way suggests it, but 
this reader, at least, gained a sense that 
Childs wrote under the compulsion of 
the tragic note sounded by some of John 
Dewey’s last published words.’ It is true 
that in Part One of his book, “The Prag- 
matic Reconstruction in Philosophy and 
Education,” Childs analyzes the thought 
of the founders of this philosophy — 
Charles S. Peirce, William James, John 
Dewey, and George H. Mead. The fact 
remains, however, that it is Dewey's 
thought which is centrally under scru- 
tiny throughout, since, as Childs ob- 


2In his Introduction to 
sources in Education, 
(New York, Harper an 


The Use of Re- 
Elsie Ripley Clapp 
Brothers, 1952) 
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serves, “Dewey alone lived through the 
second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” In addition, it was Dewey, con- 
vinced that “we can best discover the 
moral significance of any particular 
philosophical view by exploring its con- 
sequences for the education of the 
young,” who brought to the fore a con- 
sideration of educational problems, and 
by the publication of Democracy and 
Education inspired so many in educa- 
tion to undertake its reconstruction. Yet, 
as he suggested in introducing Miss 
Clapp’s writing, he realized that inspira- 
tion may often be captured by habit and 
reduced to the routine it has promised to 
abolish. 


To change long-established habits in the in- 
dividual is a slow, difficult and complicated 
process. To change long-established institu- 
tions—which are social habits organized in 
the structure of the common life—is a 
much slower, more difficule and far more 
complicated process, The drive of estab- 
lished institutions is to assimilate and to 
distort the new into conformity with them- 
selves, This drive or tendency in the educa- 
tional institution is perhaps most glaringly 
evident in the way the ideas and principles 
of the educational philosophy I have had a 
share in developing are still for the most 
part taught, more than half a century after 
they began to find their way in various 
parts of the school, In teachers colleges and 
elsewhere the ideas and principles have 
been converted into a fixed subject matter 
of ready-made rules, to be taught and 
memorized according to certain standard- 
ized procedures and, when occasion arises, 
to be applied to educational problems ex- 
ternally, the way mustard plasters, for ex- 
ample, are applied.’ (Italics are present 
author ) 


Childs presents no mustard plasters 
which either philosophers or educators 
may keep on hand for daily use. His is 
not, in fact, a how-to-do interest. His 
first concern is to discover the why of 


* Clapp, op. cit., p. 


“the pragmatic temper and mode of 
thinking,” tracing it from its American 
beginnings in Peirce, through James to 
Dewey and Mead, and viewing it all the 
while in relationship to its distinctive 
cultural roots. He finds that “pragma- 
tism is a criticism as well as an expression 
of operating American habits of life and 
thought . . . a reflection and an evalua- 
tion of American culture . . . an embodi- 
ment of democratic and scientific values 
inherent in our national life . . . a pro- 
gram for the reconstruction of received 
patterns that are not in harmony with 
these values” (page 11). He is too wise, 
however, to stake the claim of pragma- 
tism exclusively on American soil. Its 
founders, in and of America as they 
were, were nevertheless “intellectually at 
home in the tradition of Western philos- 
ophy.” This tradition, however, was 
challenged by the many problems that 
arose in American life “as a result of the 
impact of scientific and social develop- 
ments” and, in the estimation of these 
founders, nothing short of the “recon- 
struction of the Western philosophical 
tradition” itself would help man in his 
“intellectual and moral orientation.” 
These conclusions are meticulously 
documented throughout Part One, 
which comprises almost one-half of the 
volume. Indeed, the reader in a hurry 
may wish the documentation were less 
complete. But Childs, obviously, did not 
address himself to such a reader. One 
can almost hear him saying as he wrote, 
“It is haste, haste to get things done, to 
change methods, to revise curricula, that 
has led to the ‘ready-made rules’ w hich 
disturbed Mr. Dewey. And it is haste 
that has led to those excesses that have 
at times made pragmatism the legitimate 
target of the critic. Let's have no more 
of this. Let’s see clearly what the leading 
ideas of the philosophy are. Let’s under- 
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stand their consequences. We may dis- 
cover that in reaching for a gadget 
we denied what we basically believe.” 
Childs, in effect, invites his readers to 
choose a position he finds good; at the 
same time, however, he invites them to 
tarry with him while he makes certain 
he has made no mistake in choosing as he 
has. Education would be greatly helped 
were many in the profession to accept 
this invitation to participate reflectively 
in his exploration of his standing ground. 
Those who do accept this invitation 
will discover that the pragmatic em- 
phases in education—the emphases upon 
experimental method, upon the develop- 
ment of reflective thought, upon the re- 
lease of intelligence, and, as Joseph K. 
Hart put it, upon the readiness to trust 
“the intelligence of tomorrow to meet 
all stem in 
large measure from the effort of Charles 
S. Peirce to clarify the conditions under 
which serious inquiry ts initiated (he 
noted the need for the presence of ‘ 
real and living doubt”) and to set forth 
those characteristics of inquiry that lead 
to “objectivity in the development of 
meaning and knowledge.” 


the problems of tomorrow” 


Experimental 
method had had cultural consequences, 
and Peirce reflected upon its meaning 
for the critical activities of establishing 
belief and of making ideas clear. Here 
lies part of the pragmatic ground, 
vealed further in the thought of James, 
Dewey, and Mead. 

The reader will discover, also, that a 
naturalistic point of view pervades the 
pragmatic philosophy—that dualistic 
conceptions are rejected; that life is said 
to be marked by change, novelty, and 
uncertainty; that thinking is viewed as a 
natural occurrence, intelligence being 
simply “a distinctive kind of acting or 
behaving”, that mind is held to emerge 
from an organic base and selfhood to re- 


sult from the interactions, or transac- 
tions, of the organism and its environ- 
ment, with neither being given full- 
blown in advance of experience; that 
growth is set forth as the supreme end 
of education and that the human rela- 
tionships forecast by the democratic 
aspiration are believed to hold the maxi- 
mum of promise for providing a superior 
quality of experience to all men; that, 
according to Childs’s presentation of 
Dewey's view of the case for the demo- 
cratic preference and criterion, “the ulti- 
mate seat of moral authority resides 


within the community of shared inter- 
ests and activities in and through which 


individual human beings live and move 
and work out their personal careers” 
(page 129); and thar, 


racy is neither the child of science nor 


though “democ- 
of pragmatism” (page 140), it is belies ed 
that the realization of the implications of 
both science and pragmatism in the re- 
construction of education will enhance 
the achievement of democracy. 

bur the bare 
bones of this portion of the book, Spe- 


This, of course, presents 
cifically, it neglects the author's contn- 
uing concern to note, not in detail, 

be sure, but in incisive and illuminating 
comments, the educational significance 
of the pragmatic contentions. After not- 
ing, for instance, the “dependence of 
human minds upon culture,” he cautions 
those who, from the same philosophic 
orientation, plan to make educative use 
of “pupil initiative in purpo eful inquir- 
ies,” reminding them that they “serve 
neither the cause of human civilization 
nor the cause of the growth of the 
young” when they assume that “trans- 
mission of meaning is less important than 
the discovery of new meaning in the 
nurture of the young.” “One of the most 
important problems in the making of the 
he adds, 


curriculum,” ‘is to develop a 
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program that will bring the process of 
transmission and acquisition of meaning 
and the process of inquiry and discovery 
of meaning into the most fruitful rela- 
tionship” (page 73). 

In Part Two of his book, titled “Prag- 
matism and the New Education,” Childs 
examines the educational proposals of 
three distinguished pragmatists, William 
H. Kilpatrick, George S. Counts, and 
Boyd H. Bode, re-examines the prag- 
matic theory of education, especially its 
implications for the knotty problem of 
indoctrination, its emphasis upon the 
concept of growth (including the fact 
that growing always occurs in relation- 
ship to a specific culture, never in a so- 
cial vacuum), and its reputed inability, 
according to the authors of The Disci- 
pline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society,* to prepare the young “to 
meet the demands of our democratic 
civilization”; devotes a chapter to a con- 
sideration of certain questions raised in 
the field of religion by the advent of 
pragmatism, in particular whether the 
pragmatist may be a theist; and, finally, 
sums his discussion by a consideration of 
the furure of American education in the 
light of the pragmatic philosophy he has 
so ably presented. The title for this sec- 
tion was not lightly chosen. Childs 
speaks always of the new education, 
never of progressive education. In fact, 
progressive education is mentioned but 
three times in the book—once in a quota- 
tion from Dewey, once in a quotation 
from Counts, and once when Childs re- 
fers to those who wrote of “the disci- 
pline of practical judgment” as “a group 
of progressive educators who are in gen- 
eral accord with the pragmatic point of 
view.” Childs is probably right in avoid- 


*R. Bruce Raup, Geo: Axtelle, Kenneth 
Benne, and B. Othanel Smith (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, igs0). 


ing this label. Progressive education was 
not invented by the pragmatists. Nor, 
it may be argued, was the new educa- 
tion. At issue here is education as viewed 
by certain pragmatists, including Childs. 

Whatever the designation, the educa- 
tional proposals made by Kilpatrick, 
Counts, and Bode look forward to a re- 
construction of education that recog- 
nizes the method of reflective experience 
as the method of learning and that ex- 
emplifies democracy at its best. All of 
this Childs makes clear, while noting a 
distinctive emphasis upon the part of 
each of these pragmatists. Kilpatrick has 
emphasized “the importance of the 
wholehearted purposeful act in the edu- 
cation of the young” (page 193); Counts 
expresses belief that we will best grasp 
the essence of our organized education 
if we conceive it as the deliberate effort 
of adults to introduce their young to the 
folkways and the thoughtways of their 
civilization” (page 241); and Bode, cri- 
tical of those who seek educational di- 
rection from child needs or interests, and 
of the resulting incidental approach to 
the gaining of knowledge and skills, has 
focused upon the release of intelligence 
and the steady extension of common con- 
cerns as a way of restoring wholeness 
both to individuals and to the culture, 
thus seeking “to blend the democratic 
and experimental outlooks into an inte- 
grated theory of educational practice” 
(page 268). 

The summaries of these positions are 
tightly formulated and generally ade- 
quate. On this score, Professors Kil- 
patrick and Counts may speak for them- 
selves. As for Professor Bode, | would 
suggest that his view has a meaning for 
educational method and the curriculum 
pattern which Childs has not pointed 
up. It is true that Bode did not toss out 
subject matter, fearful perhaps that the 


ii 


baby would be thrown out with the bath 
water. He expected subjects to be taught 
in a way that would illuminate life as it 
was being lived, and as it had been lived; 
he expected a subject to secure “a wide 

variety of educational goods,” having no 
notion that all students in a class would 
derive identical learnings, he anticipated 
that students would become acquainted 
“with the main things that should be 
taken into account, as based on the ex- 
perience of the race, so that they may 
have a proper sense of values when they 
are called upon to make their own de- 
cisions,” and it is in this sense, he be- 
lieved, “that we can provide a general 
education.” 

Childs has not written a book that 
will stop discussion among the pragma- 
tists, or eliminate their differences. The 
position is so constituted as to make the 
achievement of these ends forever im- 
possible. But two achievements should be 
facilitated. The uncritical educational 
practitioner should be brought to realize 
the commitments of his actions; and those 
critics of pragmatic educational propos- 
als who blandly announce that here is 
an educational philosophy devoid of di- 
recting ideals should find a pathway to 
graciousness smoothed for them. 

As for discussion, the proponents of 
“the discipline of practical judgment” 
may want a further word. Childs has 
made a sound analysis of this position, 
noting its w eakness in the criticisms ad- 

vanced against scientific method, on the 
one hand, and against the efficacy of 
compromise, on the other. Yet its spon- 
sors may wonder when Childs, in dis- 
cussing the consequences for educational 
practice of Dewey’s recognition of the 
initiating function of the problem in re- 
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flective inquiry, equates the problem ap- 
proach with research, whether he is not 
guilty of presenting a narrow view of 
research in quite the same way he 
charges that they put forward a narrow 
view of scientific method. What Childs 
is concerned to demonstrate is that there 
are many things in civilization that are 
“not problematic al in any vital sense, and 
yet they need to be communicated to the 
young” (page 355). He distinguishes, 
therefore, a research function from an 
educational function. The former deals 
with the discovery of meaning, the lat- 
ter, with communication and acquisition 
with the changes that take place “in 
the habits, appreciations, meanings, and 
attitudes of the young” (page 356). 

It is true that there is much that is 
stable in our civilization. It is true that 
“the body of subject matter which 
should be transmitted to the young i 
broader than that which is involved in 
the rensional, disturbed life situations of 
a human group” (page 355). It is also 
true, as Childs does not suggest, since he 
is looking at the state of the culture 
rather than at the state of the individual 
learning, that in any situation of inquiry 
the doubtful clements are specific. If 
total situations were doubrful, if no parts 
were meaningful, inquiry could not go 
forward. Childs is properly disturbed by 
the way in which some within the prag- 
matic orientation have launched whole- 
sale attacks upon subject matter. The 
philosophy provides no warrant for such 
attacks. Yer the fact remains that he 
moved into this discussion from a con- 
sideration of Dewey's contention that 
“the essentials of educational method are 
identical with the essentials of reflec- 
tion.” Teachers are responsible for se- 
lecting from all the knowledge man has 
accumulated that which is essential for 
effective participation within the civili- 
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zation they represent. They are equally 
responsible for creating situations for the 
student in which what they deem to be 
essential becomes essential to the de- 
veloping experience of the student, a 
point made long ago by Dewey.* In this 
sense, to learn, to ac hieve meaningfulness 
within experience is all one with learn- 
ing to think. Childs has a better ground 
than he has here used to establish his 
valid point that the school should be 
concerned with more than the doubrful, 
tensional situations of adult life. 

The chapter in which the author con- 
siders pragmatism and religion will 
probably cause a spate of discussion, at 
least among pragmatists. He rejects, as 
of course he must, all that is dogmatic or 
authoritative. Asserting, however, that 


his considerations reveal that “a method 
of conducting inquiries, not a special 
system of metaphysicial doctrine, is 
foundational in pragmatism” (page 329), 


* John Dewey, The Child and the Curric- 
ulum (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1902), PP. 29-30. 


he edges toward the conclusion that to 
be a pragmatist does not necessarily cut 
one off from the possibility of being a 
theist, a position many pragmatists would 
not take and one which John Dewey 
did not take. Childs does not wish to see 
a method of inquiry “dogmatically con- 
verted into a completed system of meta- 
physics” (page 335); nor does he, as he 
reveals in the final chapter, wish to see 
the educational and cultural gains he is 
sure may be attributed to the growth of 
the pragmatic philosophy lost as adher- 
ents of “final truths” engage in unyield- 
ing battle, with a fruitful method of in- 
quiry they might share lost beyond re- 
call. He knows that good men do not 
always see eye to eye. He hopes that, so 
far as our public schools are concerned, 
we may be wise enough, rg our 
backs on all that is dogmatic, to give 
vitality in our shared educational pi 
takings to the principle of “live and help 
live.” This generous gesture he draws 
from the philosophical orientation he has 
so thoughtfully explored. 
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Mark Hopkins and the Log, by Frederick 
Rudolph. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. xiv + 267 pp. $4.75. 


Neilson of Snaith; by Margaret Farrand 


Vhorp. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. xxv + 363 pp. $7.00. 


Everyone has heard James A. Garfield's 
definition of an ideal college: “Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log, and a student on 
the other.” Few realize that the tribute was 
paid during a controversy in which the man 
who had been president of Williams Col- 
lege for a generation was under bitter at- 
tack and the college itself was in dangerous 
decline. Fven fewer have any idea what 
either Hopkins or Williams was like during 
the period of his leadership. Professor Ru- 
dolph tells us in a book which, although he 
is now on the Williams staff, betrays little 
admiration for either subject. 

Hopkins was made president of his alma 
mater in 1836 faute de mieux. Thirty-four 
years of age, he had been professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy since 1830, but 
he was far from being a philosopher in any 
scholarly sense of that term. Indeed, he was 
far from being a scholar of any sort. He 
had once read a few pages of Kant, enough 
to discover that Kant was incomprehen 
sible to him, But reading was an exercise 
in which he rarely indulged, except when 
the excitements of the Civil War drove 
him briefly to the newspapers. He found 
it quite possible to refute Hume, Darwin, 
and Huxley without bothering to find out 
what they had to say. 

Hopkins was not even learned in the 
realm of theology, although he was or- 
dained as a Congregational minister on the 
day of his inauguration and became a much 
sought-after lecturer on religious topics, His 
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piety was little disturbed by doctrine. The 
instruction he offered to Williams seniors 
throughout his thirty-six years as president 
and for the fifteen years of his life there- 
after was little concerned with the intellect. 
His interest was in the formation of “char- 
acter”; his aim—announced as 
office—was to run “a safe college.” 

For a long time Hopkins’ attitude and 
ambition appeared admirable to his trustees 
and his faculty, only one or two of whom 
were men of any intellectual eminence. 
The classical course of study was taught in 
so dull and dispirited a fashion that few 
liberal values can have been realized. G. 
Stanley Hall's verdict on his undergraduate 
years at Williams in the 1860's is devasta- 
ting. Religion was the dominant note, with 
prayer meetings at sunrise, prayer meetings 
at noontide, prayer meetings in the even- 
ing, and revival meetings whenever they 
could be whipped up, that is every few 
years or so, 


he took 


Yet change was taking place, change to 
which Hopkins adjusted—he was really no 
man to take a stand—although it usually 
made him uneasy. Thus the world entered 
the Williamstown wilderness in the form 
of students from the cities, and consolidated 
its position through the establishment of 
Greek letter fraternities. Practical interests 
pressed for attention, first expressing them- 
selves through extracurricular student ac- 
tivities, as in the realm of scientific inquiry, 
but slowly influencing the course of study. 
Organized athletics were developed by the 
undergraduates. The alumni formed an as- 
sociation and began to push their ideas. 
Toward the end of Hopkins’ presidential 
regime he found himself doubrfully hiring 
professors with scholarly training. The 
revolution was at hand. 

As an administrator Hopkins proved, in 
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the end, to be a failure. Following the Civil 
War the fortunes of Williams declined 
precipitously, while those of other New 
England colleges were rising. The bene- 
factions of Amos Lawrence, Boston mer- 
chant and great admirer of Hopkins, 
helped, as did the somewhat unexpected 
largesse of the Great and General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1868. Bur the students 
were by then in rebellion, the faculty dis- 
affected, and the trustees shaken. Hopkins 
resigned just in time. He was to teach at 
Williams for fifteen more years, observing 
subsequent developments resignedly but 
without enthusiasm, continuing to promote 
the formation of “character” and leaving 
the cultivation of the intellect to those who 
erroneously considered it important. 


William Allan Neilson, born in Scotland 
three years before Hopkins retired and 
four years before the founding of Smith 
College—of which he was to become presi- 
dent in 1917-—always believed thar intellect 
was important. He was also concerned with 
the development of “personalities.” A grad- 
uate of Edinburgh, he early emigrated to 
Canada whence, after a few years of school- 
mastering, he moved to Harvard. There he 
took his Ph.D. in English in 1898. A year 
of teaching at Bryn Mawr—where he 
learned to despise that astonishing woman, 
President M. Carey Thomas—followed. 
Then appointments at Harvard, Columbia, 
and Harvard again. Mrs. Thorp’s book, 
however, emphasizes his twenty-two years 
at Smith where, for a season during his ad- 
ministration, she was Director of Publicity 
and Assistant Professor of English. Her ad- 
miration for her subject is enormous, but 
she is not cloying. As a writer, her skill 
considerably surpasses that of Professor Ru- 
dolph. 

Neilson differed enormously from Hop- 
kins. He was cultivated and urbane. He 
possessed charm and wit. Religious in the 
best sense of the term, he adhered to no 
denomination. He liked whiskey and cigars. 
He was active in reform movements, 
whereas Hopkins never got involved even 
in the slavery issue! He was a scholar. 


In fact Neilson was so excellent a scholar 
that all his friends, beginning with Charles 
W. Eliot, advised him not to accept the 
offer that came to him from Smith when 
he was forty-eight years old. His editions 
of Shakespeare had established a solid repw- 
tation. He had assisted Eliot—perhaps borne 
the major burden—in producing The Har- 
vard Classics. He was, after he went to 
Smith, to become editor of Webster's New 
International Dictionary. He was a brilliant 
teacher. 

Yet Neilson chose to turn to administra- 
tion, and in administration, he was also a 
remarkable success, at least after some origi- 
nal fumbling. He built a faculty of out- 
standing quality and esprit de corps. He 
encouraged liberalization of the liberal arts 
curriculum without promoting any new 
“plans”—he was skeptical of “plans.” He 
ran the college with a minimum of admin- 
istrative fuss, feathers, and machinery, rely 
ing heavily on the skillful aides he so care 
fully selected. He was adored by the Smith 
students, with whom he kept in close touch 
and whom he treated as persons. He en- 
couraged the alumnae to maintain an active 
interest in their college but never yielded 
to excited pressure from that quarter when, 
for example, there was occasional demand 
that shocking professors’ heads should roll. 
As chairman of his own board of trustees 
he commanded support as warm as it was 
undeviating. He enlarged and beautified 
the campus, both architecturally and in 
terms of landscaping. 

But with all this activity Neilson found 
time, too, for the expression of wider in- 
terests. Adult education and mental hy 
giene were causes in which he was influ 
entially concerned. He devoted energy to 
the National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People, was for several 
years (before 1934) honorary president of 
the Instirure for Cultural Relations with 
Russia, and was not afraid to show his sym- 
pathy with Sacco and Vanzerti. He was ac 
tive in various associations and foundations 
concerned with the improvement of higher 
education. To such causes he turned his full 
attention during the years berween his re- 
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tirement in 1934 and his death seven years 
later. 

One puts these books down wondering 
what the conversation would have been 
like if Neilson had ever found himself on 
the other end of Hopkins’ log! One turns 
away from them wondering what the col- 
lege president of the twenty-first century 
will be like! 

Kart W. Bicetow 
Teachers Colleyve, Columbia 


Education and Sociology, by Emile 
Durkheim. Translation and introduc 
tion by Sherwood D. Fox, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 163 pp. 
$3.50. 


Half a century ago Emile Durkheim, the 
eminent French sociologist, was appointed 
to the chair of Science of Education at the 
Sorbonne. He had already won recognition 
for his publications on sociological method, 
suicide, and the analysis of the social di- 
visions of labor, These and his subsequent 
publications have had a major impact on 
English and American sociological think- 
ing. Curiously enough, however, Durk- 
heim's academic career was devoted almost 
entirely to the teaching of pedagogics, an 
area in which he published nothing which 
has attracted attention comparable to that 
aroused by his other studies. It seems fair 
to say that his influence on American edu- 
cation has been negligible, partly because 
his writings have been unavailable, partly 
because the psychological orientation of 
American education excluded competing 
conceptual systems, and partly because the 
existing spirit of the times, with its empha- 
sis upon the individual and social reform, 
did not provide a congenial environment 
for the development of a social science of 
education. But times have changed, and one 
evidence of this fact is the expanded influ- 
ence of Durkheim's approach within 
American sociology. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that this increased influence will find 
itself reflected in those areas of education 


with which social science is concerned, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the trans- 
lation of and introduction to Education and 
Sociology by Sherwood D. Fox is wel- 
comed. 

The present volume was first issued in 
Paris in 1922. It consisted of four articles 
(published between 1903 and 1911) which 
were collected and introduced by Paul Fau- 
connet. These essays do not constitute a 
definitive analysis of the sociology of edu- 
cation. They represent, in fact, the applica- 
tion to education of basic sociological and 
scientific insights of other studies. 

Perhaps the most important question with 
which we should concern ourselves is the 
relevance of Durkheim's position to cur- 
rent educational thinking. But before we 
can do this it is necessary to summarize 
briefly the problems he considered. It was 
his contention that the ends of education 
are wholly social and consist of the influ- 
ence of adults upon youth. He writes, “Its 
object is to arouse and to develop in the 
child a certain number of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral states which are de- 
manded of him by both the political society 
as a whole and the special milieu for which 
he is specifically destined.” But he rejects 
as a fallacy that there is an ideal education 
equally applicable to all men. Since socie- 
ties vary in time and place, so also must 
education vary to meet the needs of the 
society. Hence education is also a function 
of time and place. “Education is, then, 
only the means by which society prepares, 
within the children, the essential conditions 
of its very existence.” Education does not 
perfect the inherent capabilities of each in- 
dividual, but is “faced with a tabula rasa” 
and must create “in man a new being.” Nor 
can education be ourside “the conditions of 
normal life,’ for it must assure that the 
community of ideas and sentiments, them- 
selves the product of a common life with 
historic causes, are transmitted to oncom- 
ing generations. The State has a paramount 
interest in the process, since collective life 
is impossible if education is on an individual 
or family basis. The educator must recog- 
nize the serious nature of his task, which 
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demands a sense of duty and dignity and 
an appreciation of his moral authority and 
purpose as an agent of society. 

Durkheim recognized three aspects of the 
educative process: the practice of educa- 
tion, the scientific study of its genesis and 
function, and pedagogy. He concluded that 
since we lack an adequate science of edu- 
cation, pedagogy must carry the bur- 
den of presenting practical theories and 
programs. Their purpose should not be to 
preach what should be, a characteristic of 
so much contemporary pedagogy, nor to 
describe the nature of things, but through 
reflection upon knowledge and experience 
to orient educational practices and to di- 
rect their creative functions. An adequate 
pedagogy is based upon history, an under- 
standing of current social movements, and 
the methods of psychology for transmitting 
pedagogical ideals. 

These ideals, however, can be explained 
only through understanding the social struc- 
ture. It is society which creates the model 
which educators must reproduce. Thus it 
is to sociology, Durkheim reasons, that edu- 
cators must turn to gain the knowledge 
and understanding of rhe common ideas and 
sentiments which it is their responsibility 
to transmit. 

The appraisal of the relevance of Durk- 
heim’s ideas to current educational practice 
and pedagogy is beset with some difficulties. 
Very great progress has been made in some 
dimensions of education since he wrote, a 
half-century ago. Some of these changes 
were anticipated in his writings. Pedagogy, 
however, continues to exhibit many of the 
same characteristics about which he com- 
plained, In addition, we have made only 
limited progress toward a science of edu- 
cation. His basic concepts of the relation 
berween education and society remain to 
be proved. Their validation is dependent 
upon types of research not yet realized. For 
this reason, if for no other, Durkheim's 
theories should become understood by 
American educators, for they provide sig- 
nificant orientation for modern education. 

Soton T. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


How to Get Better Schools, by David B. 
Dreiman. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. xvii + 267 pp. $3.50. 


The history of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools is the 
inspiring story of dedicated Americans 
working together for the cause of public 
education. The amazing record of theu 
achievements might weli be taken as evi 
dence that the Commission had become, as 
James Bryant Conant declared in 1949 it 
could become, “the most important move 
for the advancement of public education 
taken in the last fifty years.” How to Get 
Better Schools records this significant con 
temporary development in American pub 
lic education. 

In a deeper sense, however, this book 
does much more than just chronicle the 
important work of the National Citizens 
Commission in the field of education; it 
demonstrates the simple truth that the citi 
zen in a democracy can still make a mighty 
contribution to the solution of public prob 
lems. In an age when man feels unable to 
cope with his social problems, this is an 
important demonstration. 

Since its beginnings the Citizens Com 
mission has had great faith in the intelli 
gence, willingness, and power of the aver- 
age citizen to solve his school problems. 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the Commis 
sion, explains in the Foreword to this book 
that the Commission recognized in the be 
ginning that its success hinged entirely upon 
its ability to arouse local citizen activity in 
bettering public education. In his words, the 
Commission was to be “a catalytic agent, a 
clearinghouse, an encourager of independ 
ent, democratic action.” Proof that the 
Commission's faith in the average citizen 
was not unfounded is seen in Part I of 
this book, where Dreiman describes the en- 
couraging results of citizen action in the 
school systems of Corning, New York, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, New Canaan, 
Connecticut; Houston, Texas; and Bellevue, 
Washington. 

From the efforts of these and many thou- 
sands of other communities, the National 
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Ciuzens Commission has learned a great 
deal about the art of building better schools. 
One of the chief values of How to Get 
Better Schools is that it reveals the secrets 
of this newly discovered art in such careful 
detail that any group of citizens now can 
take with confidence the steps necessary to 
get better schools in their community. Here 
are found the tested and proved techniques 
they can use in wrestling with problems re- 
lated to organizing local and state citizens’ 
committees, conducting winning campaigns 
for more school support, working with 
school boards, and getting enough good 
teachers, classrooms, and teaching materials, 
and enough money to pay for these educa- 
tional items. Dreiman has drawn these tested 
methods for citizen actior: from the fifteen 
Working Guides that the Commission pub- 
lished, Though much of the descriptive ma- 
terial and the excellent illustrations in the 
original Guides had to be omitted, the es- 
sential facts are here, making this, in the 
reviewer's opinion, the most valuable, com- 


pact, do-it-yourself handbook available on 
the subject of “how to get better schools.” 

Certainly if ever a book deserved the 
widest possible audience, this one does. 
Great and serious problems still face our 
public schools. Americans everywhere must 
help to meet these continuing educational 
challenges. And as Dreiman reminds us, 
this is not just a struggle over schools; it is 
really a battle for the very preservation of 
our democratic way of life. How is free- 
dom to survive and democracy to be made 
secure, he asks, without a rich and vital 
education to nourish them? To the extent, 
therefore, that citizens are willing and able 
to assume their responsibilities in promoting 
public education, to that extent will the fu- 
ture of both our schools and our democracy 
be secure. How to Get Better Schools 
makes an important contribution at this 
tyme by inspiring in Americans the will to 
assume these responsibilities. 

Ricuarp K. Seckincer 
Bethune-Cookman College 
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Dodge Books, 1956. 626 pp. $12.75. 
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A Symposium Conducted by the Tax In- 
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Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of 
North Carolina Press. 410 pp. $7.50. 
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and the Fund. Essays and Addresses, 
1946-56. New York, Meridian Books, 
1956. 241 pp. $1.25. 
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Marrou, H. |. (Translated by George 
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tiquity. Sheed and Ward: New York, 
1956. 466 pp. $7.50. 
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Teacher. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 
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Producing Opera in the College 


Louts H. Huser 


A Neepep addition to the material now available on a subject of growing 
interest. Producing Opera in the College constitutes a handbook on this 
subject, from initial steps to final performance. The author has drawn on his 
experience as conductor and producer of college and community opera to 
provide practical information and suggestions on all aspects of college 


opera: management, financing, publicity, coaching, coordinating drama and 


music, conducting, lighting, set design. Dr. Huber’s brief history of opera in 
college is illuminating, and the detailed analysis he offers of ten operas that 
are particularly suitable for college use and yet are seldom heard in America 
is interesting and helpful. 128 pages Illustrated $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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NEW YORK 27 


CASE STUDIES IN COLLEGE STUDENT-STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Edited by Estuen Lioyve-Jones, Rutn ann Beventy Wore 


A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. Vividly portrayed in 
brief, well-written case studies are various administrative officers, faculty members, students, 
and members of the community, The reader becomes an active participant in the case situ 
ations, as he ponders what should be done, how, and by whom to improve relationships on 
the campus. Each case study is followed by a group of questions designed to initiate discussion, 
challenge prejudices, and stimulate constructive thought. 417 pages Paper $2.00 


CASE STUDIES IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by Estnen Lioyvo-Jones, Ruru Banny, ann Beveaty 


The 26 situational case studies in this book are based upon actual incidents in junior and 
senior high schools and lend themselves to either individual or group study, Questions follow 
ing the case studies will stimulate discussion about the pressures and motivations of the indi 
viduals in each instance 
This realistically written book is designed to enable all members of a school community 
to work together toward more wistom and insight for the situations they must face 
435 pages Paper $200 
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A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actual support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 


see ey the level of institutional current support for 
higher education of youth in the states. 

compare state patterns of support sources. 

contrast the effort exerted in the various states to sup- 
port higher education for youth. 

.see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities for 
higher education. 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging from 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are twelve master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


Paper bound $1.50 
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INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASS- 


ROOM. Seript by Ikene Vere. Supervision by Atice Mret, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 2 reels, 16 mm., black and white. $90.00° 


Shows first graders making rapid progress in learning to read through an indi- 
vidualized approach. Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a time 
to read from books they have selected—-while the other children in the class 
proceed with an activity period of their own planning. The audience sees how 
the teacher tests the four children’s grasp of main ideas, helps with word attack 
and phonics, and encourages fluency in oral reading. 


Phis film will prove especially helpful to elementary school teachers (pre-service 
and in-service), reading specialists, curriculum workers, administrators, and 
parents. 


Produced by 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, 


* To rent a print of this film, consult your local educational film library. 
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